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THE EDITOR TO HIS PATRONS. 


The present number of the Messenger comes to 
you under the guidance of a new Editor. On the 
cover you will read a stranger’s name, where you 
have been wont to see one endeared to you by a 
long and pleasant intercourse. In the Hditor’s 
corner, you will miss the familiar teachings of a 
pen, which has held excellent converse with you, 
during a period of four years. The person, on 
whom has fallen his Editorial mantle, now ad- 
dresses you, and as the public ear is ever open to 
the cadences of an unaccustomed voice— 


“As when a well-graced actor leaves the stage 
The eyes of men 
Are idly bent on him who enters next,” 


he supposes you will grant a patient hearing while 
he ventures a few words by way of salutation. 

In this place, however, he has something to say 
beyond a mere friendly greeting. It is proper that 
the Messenger should be discussed in connection 
with its history, its prospects and its aims. The 
occasion invites too some serious reflections on the 
literature of the couutry and the causes, which 
have hitherto operated to retard its progress. These 
are kindred topics and deserve at our hands an at- 
tentive consideration. 

We presume that none will dispute the proposi- 
tion, that an exalted literature is the noblest trait in 
a national character. The Chinese havea proverb, 
that letters and husbandry are the two principal 
professions. Certainly there can be nothing better 
calculated to humanize a people, to raise them in 
the standard of true greatness, than an expansive 
intellectual development. It gives them an infla- 
ence surpassing the prestige of military fame and 
a power that shall survive the wreck of dynasties 
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and thrones. Accordingly all history goes to es- 
tablish that those nations who have most cultiva- 
ted polite letters, have exercised the largest sway 
over human affairs and left us the worthiest exam- 
ples of national renown. Why do we venerate 
Athens above all the cities of antiquity! Be- 
cause she has bequeathed to us the rich legacy 6f 
an imperishable literature and upon her models we 
are taught to form our style. What throws a halo 
around the pontificate of Leo X? Assuredly, its 
literary lustre. If we look back to the age of 
Elizabeth or Louis, we shall find their most per- 
manent glory, not in Turenne leading vast armies 
in the field, or Ralegh giving chase to the galleons 
of Spain, but in their mental wealth—in Shaks- 
peare, Massinger, Jonson and Marlowe, in Cor- 
neille, Racine, Bossuet and Massillon. 
Humiliating to our pride as may be the confes- 
sion, it must be admitted that America has added 
little as yet to the garners of intellect, In the 
physical sciences and the mechanic arts, we have 
accomplished great results, The finest merchant- 
navy in the world wafts to our shores the products 
of the Orient and carries back the fabrics of a 
thousand looms. The prophetic rhapsody of Dar- 
win has been more than fulfilled in our facilities of 
locomotion and it has been reserved for an Ameri- 
can, in the wondrous invention of the Telegraph, 
to reduce to practical utility what an old writer 
foreshadowed as a figmentof fancy,* But we are 
stil) dependent on our transatlantic brethren for the 
more important and considerable portion of our 
literature. We can point as yet to no poem of 


* See No. 241 of the Spectator. 
‘* Strada in his Prolusions,” &c, 
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American composition which is likely to become a 
classic. The sketches of Irving and the histories 
of Prescott, have indeed reflected credit on our 
literary pretensions, and pleasant Sidney Smith, 
were he now among the living, could ask no longer, 
“Who reads an American book?” But asa great 
Continent, we cannot deny that we are still in lit- 
erary leading-strings. 

To account for this acknowledged inferiority, 
many causes have been assigned. It would be 
rank injustice to ourselves, in view of what we 
have done in other departments of science, to sup- 
pose that it springs from any lack of native talent. 
The cause which is most received does not obtain 
our assent. It is urged that speaking as we do, a 
common language with England, and sharing with 
her the priceless treasures of her literature, we 
are not conscious of the want of a separate store- 
house, and have thus neglected to supply it. Now 
the possession of this common literature must ne- 
cessarily act upon the intelligence of England in 
like manner as upon ourselves, and if it has imn- 
peded our progress in letters, it must also have im- 
peded hers. To admit this, would be to advance 
the absurd opinion, that the enjoyment of a copious 
and elegant literature, prevents all further contri- 
butions to it and that the Anglo-Saxon mind has 
reached already its point of culmination and is des- 
tined to rise no higher in its intellectual orbit. We 
reject at once an argument which assumes that ad- 
vancement carries in itself a chevk to its onward 
course. We rejoice to believe, on the contrary, 
that under the ordinations of a wise Providence, 
the human mind is continually progressive and that 
each stride places it upon a vantage-ground, from 
which a farther point may be attained. Nulla vestt- 
gia retrorsum. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it was thought that the English drama had 
arrived at the highest point of excellence it was 
ever destined to reach. Inthe plays of that period 
there was indeed much power and originality. But 
a few years and there was born a man, whose ge- 
nius peopled the stage with the images of a nobler 
creation, and uttered the lessons of a higher philos- 
ophy. And shall we say that another Shakspeare 
shall never appear to dignify humanity? It is no 
undcr-estimate of the exalted powers of the great 
dramatist to suppose that, in the lapse of ages, 
dramas may be composed more effective than Ham- 
let or Lear. It is rather to say, that the range of 
the mind is boundless, and that no limits can be as- 
signed to the improvement of man’s diviner facul- 
ties. 

Another cause of our Jiterary inferiority is brought 
forward in our form of government. The enemies 
of free government have referred, with an air of 
triumph to the United States, as an instance of 
the injurious effect of republican principles on let- 
ters and the arts, and they contend that a low stan- 
dard of excellence is the inevitable and legitimate 
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result of equality. The argument is, therefore, 
that the prevalence of free institutions over the 
world would necessarily extinguish the rays of 
science and learning and cause the human family 
to fall back into the darkness and ignorance of the 
past. ‘To expose this fallacy would betray us into 
a discussion at once trite and unprofitable. It is 
worthy of the absolutism from whence it sprang. 
But we can say with truth that it is only when ge- 
nius has been left free and untrammelled, that she 
has poured forth her loftiest inspirations. The 
poet, uttering the voice of song from his lonely 
cottage, with no other immanity than 


“the glorious privilege 
Of being independent,” 


will live longer in the remembrance of posterity, 
than all the laureates who have ever embalmed the 
follies of royalty in stipulated panegyric and com- 
pulsory fervor. The literature which has flourish- 
ed in the hot-bed of royal patronage, has always 
been asickly flower and has diffused but a passing 
and partial fragrance. To exemplify these truths, 
we have only to look at a gifted poet of our own 
time and to contrast the beauty and grandeur of 
the Excursion, with an Ode recently pronounced by 
Wordsworth at the Installation of Prince Albert 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

While we cannot recognise the validity of the 
reasons, to which we have adverted, we are still at 
no loss to account for our literary inferiority upon 
other and more rational grounds. And among them, 
we regard as most important, our peculiar social 
conditions, growing out of our position as a new 
country. In all infant communities, the attention 
of the people is, first of all, directed to the exigen- 
cies of the State. To rear habitable settlements, 
to cultivate the soil, to establish commercial rela- 
tions, to provide a system of national defence, these 
are the occupations, which demand their earliest 
concern. Ina meagre population, no one can be 
spared from these urgent duties to foster letters, 
the want of which cannot yet be felt. From the 
very nature of things, there can be no literary class. 
The temples of justice must precede the lyceum 
and the university, and there must be laid an agri- 
cultural basis for all the branches of intellectual 
research. While the energies of our infant Re- 
public have been directed to these necessary ob- 
jects, letters and the arts have progressed in England 
and on the Continent, under the encouraging aus- 
pices of a class of men, whose whole time is de- 
voted to literary pursuits. De Tocqueville, per- 
haps the most acute foreign observer who has 
ever visited America, says, that “ at the very time, 
when the Americans were naturally inclined to re- 
quire nothing of science but its special application 
tothe useful arts and the means of rendering life 
comfortable, learned and literary Europe was en- 
gaged in exploring the common sources of truth 
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and in improving at the same time all that can| 
minister to the pleasures or satisfy the wants of | 
man.’* We have been engaged, too, in a great | 
political experiment. The struggle for freedom in 
this Western Hemisphere, an issue between the 
powers of light and the powers of darkness, broke 
out just at that period of our history, when we 
were preparing to put forth some literary efforts, 
and those, who under other circumstances would 
have added to the treasures of the language which 
Chatham spoke, were absorbed in the shock and 
stir of passing events. The people of these colo- 
nies turned from the peaceful avocations which 
had employed them and made an united opposition 
to the aggressions of the English Parliament and 
Crown. ‘They appealed to the God of Battles to 
decide a momentous question, and until that deci- 
sion was rendered, they abandoned all other pur- 
suits. When Peace at last smiled on their victo- 


printing, have wonderfally multiplied the number 
of books issued from the press. Every day brings 
forth some uncut volume, and we have works fol- 
lowing each other in rapid succession on every con- 
ceivable subject. The catalogues of publishers 
now contain longer lists of authors than were to 
be found some years ago in the largest libraries. 
As the quantity increases, the quality is impaired, 
and while there are many books to be “ tasted,” 
there are few to be “* swallowed,” and still fewer, 
as my Lord Bacon hath it, “to be chewed and di- 
gested.” Where so much more is to be read, 
reading becomes hasty and superficial, and as this 
habit leads to a want of reflection as well among 
authors as readers, an ephemeral and frivolous lit- 
erature loads the tables of the bookseller. We 
have bad treatises and bad biographies, essays with- 
out thought, and verses fit only to line portman- 
teaus. Nor is this all. We have been introduced 





rious eagles, a government was framed, which was. 
to demonstrate a problem in political science, and | 


from the day, which saw the signatures affixed to 


latterly, through the medium of translation, to a 
class of writers, who, gifted by nature with rare 
powers, have used them only for the basest of pur- 


the immortal instrument which binds us together, | poses and who, embroidering the dark tissue of 


to the present time, the first minds of the nation 
have never ceased to regard the operation of that 
government with zealous and anxious interest. 
We cannot regret this,even while we deduce from 
it our literary poverty, for if the price of liberty 
be eternal vigilance and the cause of free institu- 
tions be threatened by open enemies from without 
and treacherous friends within, the State cannot be 
guarded with too watchful a care. This untiring 
devotion to politics, has not been without happy 
effects in exhibiting the most gratifying proofs of 
the capacity of our people in the highest efforts of 
forensic eloquence, of statesmanship and diploma- 
cy. In the progressive changes of the country, then, 
from a sparsely settled region to one swarming 
with an opulent and enlightened population, have 
we not abundant reason to hope for a noble litera- 
ture, adapted to our sensibilities and adequate to 
our wantst When some future Waverley shall 
dapict the domestic charities and home-bred vir- 
tues of America in the pages of fiction, or some 
waborn minstrel shall “ wake to ecstasy the living 
hyre,” he will find millions to langh and weep over 
his chapters, or to be roused by his strains from 
the chain of the Alleghanies to 


“the continuous woods, 
Where rolls the Oregon. anc hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings.” 


Bat before the golden age of American letters 
can be ushered in, there is another depressing cause, 
which must cease to operate, or must, in a great 
measure, be removed. it arises out of the enor- 
mous increase of new books. The facilities af- 
forded by the recent improvements ia the art of 


* Democracy in America, vol. 2, p. 36. 





Socialism with the flowers of an exuberant fancy, 
have woven a winding-sheet for all Law and Vir- 
tue and Religion. In the fascinating serials of 
Eugene Sue and Alexandre Dumas, we recognise 
an insidious attempt to debase the understanding 
and subvert the morals. In his hero, the author 
becomes the advocate of every vice and the apol- 
ogist of every crime. He talks to us in the vo- 
cabulary of a cold sensualism. He would at once 
disorganize society, by removing every conserva- 
tive restraint, and, like Comus with his rabble 
crew, would transform us, by the power of his en- 
chantments, into a brutish herd of satyrs and bac- 
chanals. If indeed we could discern the poison 
he administers, there would be little danger to be 
apprehended. But it is commended to our lips in 
a jewelled chalice and the fatal ingredients are 
mixed with the skill of a Cagliostro. ‘“ Save us,” 
said Mr. Burke, on a memorable occasion in the 
House of Commons, “ from French daggers and 
French principles.” Save us, say we, from this 
modern school of French romance, as an evil more 
to be dreaded than noyades or guillotines. It is 
time to take a stand in this matter. We appeal to 
our brethren of the periodical press throughout the 
country—to all who would preserve unsullied the 
purity of the female character, who would defend 
the shrines of our jurisprudence, our religion and 
our domestic peace—to raise a determined remon- 
strance against these infamous publications. In 
vain shall we look for the pure streams of a peren- 
nial literatere, till we seal up this fountain of bit- 
ter waters, 

In the cause of Southern letters, the Messenger 
has labored earnestly, and we trust not without suc- 
cess, since the appearance of its first number ia 
1834. Month after month, it has reached you, 
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freighted with rich and valuable stores of instruc- 
tion and amusement. It has not indeed sought to| 
beguile an idle hour, without leaving some useful 
impression on the mind of the reader. ‘The con- 
tributors, who have filled its pages, have not writ- 
ten thoughtlessly, nor have they endeavored by flip- 
pant common-places to “catch, as she flies, the 
Cynthia of the minute.” Content to stand upon 
its own merits in the estimate of an impartial pub- 
lic, it has left to others those adventitious aids and 
(so-called) embellishments by which the eye of 
the million is caught in this day of mezzotint en- 
graving. It has put forth as original no bad copies 
of tawdry pictures in the English annuals, nor has 
it circulated a monthly fashion-plate, to show how 
the extravagant demoiselles of the Faubourg St. 
Germain dress themselves for a morning-call. It 
has ever had a higher aim and exercised a nobler 
ministry. It has attempted to present some truths 
fn manifestations more lovely and imposing than 
they had before assumed and thus to fasten them 
upon the moral perception. It has enlisted in the 
prosecution of literary studies many minds, whose 
light might otherwise have been long obscured. 
In commetiding the lessons of History and by 4 
salutary recurrence to the recorded experience of 
our own countfy, it has wiped the dust from the 
urns of the illustrious dead and held up their char- 
acters to the affectionate remembrance and imita- 
tion of the living. In an age of prosing realities 
and calculating utilitarianism, it has labored to gath- 
er up every fragment of intellect, to refine the taste. 
to soften the asperities of party warfare and to in- 
vest with poetic beauty the daily walks of life. 

Thus much has the Messenger accomplished. 
How far its well-varned fame will be sustained in 
the hands vf a new and untried Editor, is an im- 
portant question, which time alone ¢an determine. 
He enters upon the responsible duties of his office 
with an unaffected sense of their grave and dif_i- 
calt nature. He makes no fair promises to his 
patrons, but relies upon their generous support in 
the path which stretches before him, with an abiding 
confidente that if he proves worthy of his high 
vocation, he will not fail to receive the rich reward 
of their encouragement and approval. 

It is proper, however, to remind the public, that 
although the Messenger has hitherto been fixed 
upon the sure basis of successful experiment, it 
is still entirely dependent on their patronage for 
its existence. If their liberal subscriptions are 
withdrawn, the magazine stops as surely as a taper 
is extinguished by being immersed if an exhausted 
receiver. ‘The Editor appeals then to the old and 
tried friends of the work to stand by it under its 
new management, and he invites those who are fa- 
vorably inclined to the cause of letters, but have 
never enrolled their names on the subscription list, 
to come forward at this juncture and subscribe. A 
word too financially. There is a large outstand- 


ing debt due the Messenger, which the Editor 
must respectfully ask his patrons to discharge. 
The expenses of publication are very considera: 
ble and to meet them he must make colléctions. 
Money is now-a-days and has ever been the pri- 
mum mobile of every undertaking. The priest- 
ess of Apollo would utter no Delphic revealings 
until an offering of gold was laid upon her altar and 
from her time to the present, oracular wisdom has 
had its marketable value. The Editor cannot fur- 
nish gratuitous printing or paper free of cost. The 
laborer in literature, as in all other callings, is 
worthy of his hire. But enough of this. A few 
remarks with reference to the conduct and materiel 
of the work, and we close this address, which we 
fear has already tratisgressed the ordinary limits of 
editorial talk. 


As far as possible, we shall adhere to the line of 
policy marked out by the former Editors of the 
work. As they have studiously avoided any in- 
troduction of party politics into its pages, so shall 
we strive to preserve a strict neutrality, regarding 
the excitement of faction as eminently pernicious 
to the gracés of literature. But as the prefix of 
Southern to the name of the Messenger has al- 
ways had 4 peculiar significance in pointing it out 
as the guardian of Southern rights and interests, 
we shall ever be prompt to defend those rights and 
interests, when they are made the object of ruthless 
assault. To this extent it will be political and sec- 
tional and no farther. We shall assuredly “ con- 
tract our powers” in no “ pent-np Utica” of narrow 
and parochial feelings, but shall recognise the kind- 
lings of genius in whatever section of this “ one 
broad land” they may be seen and foster genuine 
talent wherever it asserts its native dignity and 
trath. 


The Messenger shall continue to present its usual 
variety of contents. The criticisms that shall 
guide—the tales that shall interest—the essays 
that shall instruct—the poems that shall elevate— 
such articles we hope to lay before our readers, 
infusing, at the same time, a proper degree of 
the gay and lightsome, but following the Hora- 
tian precept, Dulce esi desipere, and exhibiting 
the sportiveness of the comic mase only in its 
proper place. In this design, we invoke the as- 
sistance of the old contributors of the Messenger 
and exhort them to be not weary of well-doing. 
Their labors, while of essential service to us indi- 
vidually, will contribute to the stores of Southern 
science and learning and will be gratefully appre- 
ciated by a large circle of readers. We hope to 
hear from them. We intend, in addition to this 
aid, to engage the best talent of the country, so 
far as the support of the public will enable us so 
to do. 


We cannot discern what lies enshrouded in the 








mists of the future. What may be the destined 
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mission of our paper in time to come is yet matter 
of doubt. But we have never been 





“ over exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,” 


and we do not believe that our gallant bark will be 
permitted to founder, while there are stout hearts 
and willing arms to avert such a fate. On the 
contrary, we rejoice to hope that her voyages may 
be prosperous as in times past and that, with her 
colors flaonting from the topmast, we may say in 
the spirit of our chosen motto, * Au gré de nos de- 
sirs bien plus qu ’au gré des vents,” 





THE GREEK SLAVE, 
OF POWERS. 


It is not that the sculptor’s patient toil 

Gives sweet expression to the poet’s dream— 
It is not that the cold and rigid stone 

Is taught to mock the human face divine, 
That silently we stand before her form 

And feel in a holy presence there. 

But in those fair, calm lineaments of hers, 
All pure and passionless, we catch the glow, 
The bright intelligence of soul infused, 

And tender memories of gentle things 

And sorrowing innocence and hopeful trust. 
The perfect att’rance of ideal grace, 
Life-like as Hermione, there she stands, 

As if her bosom throbbed with high designs, 
And those celestial lips would part in speech 
To tell the brief sad story of her wrongs! 


In some secluded vale of Arcady, 

In playful gatnbols o’er its sunny slopes, 

Had nature led her childish feet to stray. 

Or she had watched the blue Egean wave 

Dash on the sands of “ sea-born Salamis.” 

Or, in her infant sports, had sank to sleep, 
Beneath the wasting shadow of that porch, 
Whose sculptured gods, upon its crumbling front, 
Reveal the glories of a by-gone age. 

There, watered by affection’s richest dews 

And the warm tear-drops of maternal love, 
This lovely flow'ret, day by day, grew up 

In beauty and in fragrance. Such the line, 
That marked the short and simple chronicle, 

Of life’s clear morning. Soon the spoiler came, 
The mercenary Turk with horse and spear, 
And this meek blossom rudely tore away 

To deck the harem of some brutal lord. 

A long and toilsome road they took, and oft, 





In the warm twilight of a summer's eve, 

This lovely girl had fallen in the path, 

Weary and sick at heart. And then a tide 

Of gushing recollections quickly came 

From feeling’s fount ** to ope the source of tears,” 
And her young spirit bowed in anguish there ; 
Like Jsrael’s captives, when, by Babel’s stream, 
Remembering Sion, they sat down and wept! 
Her ear perchance had caught a passing strain, 
Some well-known melody of youthful days, 

And she had feebly lisped a prayer to God, 

That she might live to see her childhood’s hills 
And look again into her mother’s face. 

As when, in foreign climes, the Switzer hears 
That wild effusion of his native Alps, 

The thrilling Ranz des Vaches, he longs to climb, 
In freedom once again, the chamois track 

Of his remembered home. 


And now a slave, 
Fettered and friendless in the market-place 
Of that imperial city of the East, 

Whose thousand minarets at eve resound 
With the muezzin’s sunset call to prayer, 
She stands exposed to the unhallowed gaze 
And the rude jests of ev’ry passer by. 

There in her loveliness, disrobed for sale, 
Girt with no vesture save her purity, 

A ray of placid resignation beams 

In ev'ry line of her sweet countenance, 

And onthe lip a half-disdainful curl 
Proclaims the helpless victim in her chains 
Victorious in a woman’s modesty ! 

There does the poor dejected slave display 

A mien the fabled goddess could not wear, 
A look and gesture that might well beseem 
Some seraph from that bright meridian shore, 
Where walk the angels of the Christian’s creed ! 
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Sweet visions cheered the sculptor’s lonely hours, 
And glorious images of heavenly mould 
Came trooping at his call, as blow by blow, 
The marble yielded to his constant toil, 

And when he yave his last informing touch 
And raised the chisel from that radiant brow, 
And gazed upon the work of his own hands 
So cunningly struck out from shapeless stone, 
His eye dilated with a conscious joy, 

That patient effort with enduring life 

Had clothed his beauteous and majestic child ! 


Such are thy triemphs, genius, such rewards 
As far outweigh all perishable gifts, 

Ingots of silver and barbaric gold 

And all the trophies of tiaraed pride! 


ts 





New-York City, September, 1847. 
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VOTIVE WREATHS. 


In the present number of the Messenger, we had de- 
signed weaving a simple chaplet for the grave of the gifted, 
in recurring to the death, so distressing and untimely, of 
Mrs. Jane Tayloe Worthington. But in the following tri- 
butes to her memory, this grateful and affecting office has 
been much more touchingly performed than by any eulo- 
gium that we can bestow. Our correspondents have in- 
deed well expressed the general burst of grief occasioned 
We must be 
permitted to mingle our sorrows with theirs that another 
star has been extinguished from the little cluster of the 
Pleiades. 

Mrs. Worthington, like the lamented L. E. L., was one 
of those tranquil and benignant spirits, that sometimes 


by the loss of so much genius and worth. 


walk the earth to show us how lovely is human nature, 
when guided by faith and softened by sensibility. Al- 
though cut off in the spring-time of life, with a future full 
of bright and joyous anticipations, she has left behind her, 
in the pages of the Messenger, many glowing traces of ber 
exalted ministry. These we shall learn to value with a 
higher interest, while of the deplored one, we may say, in 
the language of Shenstone, 


“ Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari 
Quam tui meminisse !” 
{£d. Mess. 
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LINES TO THE MEMORY OF 


MRS. JANE TAYLOE WORTHINGTON. 


A low, deep sound, as of a harp-string broken, 
A faded light, as of a vanished star, 
The memory of the sad word farewell, spoken, 
Are these the only thoughts of thee which are 
Left those who weep for thy young spirit, gone 
From us to dwell forever with its own? 


Not so—not so! thy memory still leaveth 

A hallowed light where’er thy step hath been ; 
Our thought of thee is holy, and it giveth 

New strength, although it teacheth that to lean 
On earthly love, is but to pour the heart 
With its deep wealth, on that which must depart. 


Sad is the home, now by thy step deserted, 
Lonely the dwelling whence thy smile hath fled, 

Yet, filled with precious thoughts of the departed, 
And holy to the memory of the dead. 

So early called! yet unto thee "twas given 

To bless on earth, ere thou wert blessed in heaven. 


Thine was a loving heart that lent a beauty 
And gladness of its own to all around, 
And ever thy high sense of holy duty 





Oh then! a good-deed offering let us weave 
To lay, with spring-buds, on thine early grave. 


And, when the sweet spring-time again returning 
With its young flowers makes bright the place of 
gloom, 

Then Jet our fond hearts, to behold thee yearning, 
Look forward to the worid to which thy tomb 
Was but the portal :—where—thy cross laid down, 
So meekly borne on earth—thou wear’st the crown ! 


Thine earthly lyre hath ceased its tuneful ringing, 
Yet still its echoes linger in thy home ; 

While thou, in numbers yet more rapt, art singing 
Amid the white-robed, round the eternal throne. 

Thine heavenly harp breathes now no note of pain, 

And sister-spirits bend to catch its strain. 


Joy for the ransomed spirit! thanks! that one more 
grave 
May shed around a light of holiness 
To cheer and sanctify, to strengthen, save, 
And guide us as we onward still would press : 
For, as of old, from out the heavenly home 
Are angel-voices still heard, saying ‘* come.” * 


Farewell! “a little while,” and we shall meet thee 
Where, ’mid green pastures, silent waters flow, 
And with the watch-word of our faith shall greet 
thee, 
And see thy smile though hidden from us now. 
We feel, while gazing at the path thou hast trode, 
* Bless’d are the pure in heart, for they see God !” 


Matitpa Freeman Dana. 
Boston, Mass. 





MRS. JANE TAYLOE WORTHINGTON. 


** Ah! “tis sad to speak of genius gone, 

Of gifts departing from the goal they won, 

Of those whose inspiration strong and true, 

Tints forthe many, dreams that haunt the few, 

The glance that sees the rainbow in the sky, 

And paints its glories ere its colors die, 

They of the earnest thought, the spirit stern, 

The mind that nobly grasps what others learn, 

The pure in heait, the steadfast and the true, 

Alas! one more is lost of those who were so few '” 


The above lines were written on the death of the 
poet Campbell, by Mrs. J. T. Worthington ; and 
they now apply most sadly to her own. He died 
when the days of life’s autumn were fast speeding 
on. She had scarce entered the summer of her 
years. 





Did make thy life with love’s glad deeds abound. 


* Rev. ii., 12, 
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« Gone while her step amid life’s flowers was lightest 
To sleep the dreasuless slumber of the dead.” 


Her thoughts still live, though the hand that 
traced them has lost its cunning, and the mind 
which made its brief dwelling so bright, hath sought 
its far off home of glory. Its rays still linger to 
brighten a world dark indeed without the light with 
which genius gilds it. How many a weary hour is 
winged by the joy their beautiful thoughts bring us, 
and how many a fainting soul cheered by the songs 
of those birds of Paradise, ever the first to leave 
us for a brighter shore. In the contemplation of 
their works we feel that we are immortal, that the 
ties which link us with angels are stronger than 
those “‘ which are of the earth earthy.” Much of 
her poetry has been published in the periodicals of 
the day, but mach rarely beautiful has never been 
given to the public. She has been justly styled 
the Hemans of America. She strung again the 
lyre left by this gifted woman hanging so sadly on 
the willows—but alas! once more are its full chords 
hushed—its music on earth is o’er—but in heaven 
a sweeter song “tis theirs to sing—and they there 
have “ found fulfilled the fairest thoughts they only 
dreamed before.” 

The following lines written at the early age 
of fourteen on Thebes, entitled a “ Vision,” give 
evidence the genius which penned them was of 
no ordinary stamp. 


‘‘ Methought the past was present, 
I beheld Thebes as it was in days gone by, 
There splendid temples proudly stood 
Where now their ruins lie ; 
The hum of busy voices too was there, 
The tones of gladness and the note of care. 


“Its hundred gates of which the poet sung, 
The pillars that have mouldered into dust, 

All that adorned fair Thebes ere ruin came, 
To bring the desolation ruin must, 

These I beheld in majesty and pride, 

Ere time swept by with his destroying tide, 


“ Altars I saw, where thousands vainly knelt 
To give the worship only due to one, 

The gods have perished with their worshippers, 
Their reign of power is forever done ; 

No vestige now remains to mark their thronc, 

For Thebes is ruined, desolate, alone. 


“ Strange that the cities once so great 

Can leave behind them nothing but a name ; 
We too may pass away and leave no trace 

Of our existence to give future fame ;— 
Ours is a sad and yet most certain Jot, 
We live to sorrow, die to be forgot.’’ 


All must live to sorrow, but all are not forgotten 
when they die. They live in the words which have 
written themselves immortal—and “ being dead yet 
speak.” We owe to them almost all that remains 


hopes which gild our future. Mrs. Worthington 
is too well known as a prose writer for me to add 
aught to a fame so justly earned and so readily 
awarded by all those who can appreciate * whatso- 
ever things are lovely and whatsoever things are 
true.” I shall close with her own sweet words 
these remarks made by one who deeply feels how 
much friendship, society, and literature have lost 
in the 


DEPARTED. 


** Say, are ye changed from all we knew and loved ? 
When ’mid the scenes of earth your footsteps roved 
In times gone by. 
Are those soft eyes familiar still with tears ? 
Or have the signs of troubles and of years! 
No dwelling in the sky. 


“ Tell us, if in your voices linger still 
The touching tenderness that erst could fill 
Our hearts with mirth ? 
Or hath a tone of heavenly music lent 
A deeper melody to that which blent 
With ours on earth? 


“ Speak, are ye changed? or will our loving gaze 
Yet meet the answering one of other days, 
In yon bright sphere ? 
We picture you as blest and yet the saine, 
And idly call you by the earthly name 
Kind thoughts made dear. 


* We would believe that in the meeting hour, 
The eager look of love will beara power 
To know again 
Those who have passed before us to the bourne, 
Where the calin eyes of faith so often turn, 
And not in vain. 


“We will believe a holier light is shed 
Around your brows—that ye are perfected 
And freed from former care, 
But wearing still the hues our hearts hold dear ; 
That all ye ought to have been, and were not here, 
Is what ye are.” 





THE PEN. 


Immortal instrument of mighty men, 
Sceptre of sages, swayed with giant force, 
What wondrous influence, oh! magic Pen! 
Shall e’er attend thee in thy conq’ring course ! 


Nations, long buried in th’ eternal Past, 

The brave, the true, the loyal, and the fond, 
From the dark tomb of ages rise at last, 

And own the magic power of thy wand. 





to us of the mighty past, and for all the dearest 


The mighty mystery, the wondrous wire, 
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Stretching from shore to shore, from clime to 
vlime, 
Conveys its freighted thoughts on wings of fire, 
And mocks the power of distance and of time. 


But mightier thou, through Time’s eventful change, 
To search the annals of a former day, 

Through the deep ocean of the past to range, 
And bear each jewel from her depths away : 


The fall of Empires, and the “ Pomp of Power,” 
Thou dost engrave upon the glowing page, 
Compress the past into a fleeting hour, 
And make a moment of a rolling age! 


Imperial Rome, enslaved by sordid lust, 
Though lost forever to the brave and free, 

Rises in beauty from its crumbling dust, 
And owes its Immortality to thee. 


Waked by the power of the Pen to life, 
Heroes and bards appear in ghostly train, 

Once more Achilles meets the deadly strife, 
And Homer sings his noble deeds again. 


Thus o’er thy swelling wave, Eternal Time ! 
The might of wisdom of a former age, 

In history's prose, or in the rounded rhyme, 
Is borne triumphant in the magic page ! 


And not for these, alone, art thou designed, 
The thoughts of human wisdom to impart, 
To trace the follies of a little mind, 
Or paint the glowing visions of the heart. 


But higher objects, oh, Immortal Pen! 
Must fill the measure of thy destiny— 

The vehicle of thought from God to men, 
The tongue of great Omnipotence to be ! 


For traced by Inspiration’s fingers, thou 

Canst point to where the holy Prophets stood, 
Again we look on Sinai’s burning brow, 

And hear the law fresh from the lips of God! 


Thou, gilded with the light of fervent faith, 
Canst cheer with hope the humble sufferer’s 
gloom, 
Soothe the dark moments of approaching death, 
And shed a ray of light across the tomb! 


Bright arch between omnipotence and man ! 
Methinks thy kind assistance has been given 

The gloomy darkness of the grave to span, 
And lift the hopeless wanderer to heaven ! 


CaRRIL, 





APPEAL OF IRELAND 
TO MATERNAL ENGLAND, IN 1847. 


Oh, England! Mother, we must call on thee 
In this, our dire extremity of wo! 

Look from thy fulness on our abject need ! 
Give to our sons the refuse crumbs that fall 
From thy luxuriously appointed boards. 
Turn not away, but hear the stifled cries 

Of agonizing thousands. Bow thine ear, 
For voices choking in the utterance 

Of Death’s last shriek, sound faint and low, 
Amid the mirthful echoes of thy halls. 


And thou! young mother of a royal line! 
Hast thou no thought of Ireland? Canst thou feel 
A mother’s love, and yet forbear to turn 
To those who claim thy succor as their right ? 

Is there no spring of mercy in thy heart, 
Or does the stricken rock refuse to yield 
Compassion’s gracious drops to us alone ! 
Look on thy babes, in lavish plenty nursed, 
Then turn to ours and hear the pitying moans, 
The gasping cries, the long-drawn shiv’ring shrieks 
Which tell that welcome death has come at last. 





Before thee, rampant Life sits, crown’d with flaw’rs, 
Around the festal board—whilst jn our hames 
Grim Death triumphant waves his sceptred arm, 
And Famine reels among the yawning graves, 
Where fester’d corses, all uncoffin’d lie. 

Canst thou not feed the starving from thy hoard 
Of needless luxuriest Give but the gems 
That sparkle in thine ears, (unseemly show 
At such a time,) and they will purchase bread 
For starving innocents ! 





Oh! crownéd Queen! 
Bethink thee of the Holy One above! 
Who placed the regal sceptre in thy hand, 
And bound the chain of Duty on thy heart ! 
Thou, too! must stand before the judgment seat, 
And bare thy bosom to his searching eyes. 
Bethink thee of the solemn enquiry, 
Where are thy people ? which must pierce thine ear, 
And probe thy heart at the dread bar of God! 
Not Cain, the fratricide, did tremble more 
At the dread summons of a righteous Judge, 
Than thou wilt tremble on thy day of doom, 
If thou withholdest succor from thine own! 
We are thy subjects! thou didst draw from us 
The means of wasteful luxury—so long 
As our hard hands could gather up the pence 
That duty bound us to award to thee! 




















Queen of a mighty realm! and can it be 
That those whose counsels sway thy youthful mind 
Can harden thee against our hapless race ? 
Oh! heed them not. They cannot teach aright 
Who would unknit the ties that God hath bound! 
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HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


[December 9th, 1775.] A little before 
sunrise, Captain Fordyce, at the head of 
sixty grenadiers of the fourteenth regiment, 
who, six abreast, led the column, advanced 
along the causeway. The alarm being given 
in Woodford’s camp, a small guard at the 
breast-works began the fire ; others hastened 
from their tents and regardless of order kept 
up a heavy fire on the head of the British 
column. Fordyce though received so warm- 
ly in front, and flanked by a party posted on 
a rising ground to his right, rallied his men 
and marched up to within twenty yards of 
the breast-work, when he fell pierced with 
many bullets. His followers now retreated, 
galled by the fire of a handful of riflemen 
under Colonel Stevens, but being covered by 
the artillery of Dunmore’s fort, they were not 
pursued. Every British grenadier was killed, 
and the whole number of the enemy’s killed 
and wounded, amounted to about one hun- 
dred. Four officers were killed and one 
wounded and made prisoner. Woodford’s 
troops suffered no loss.* This was the first 
scene of revolutionary bloodshed in Virginia. 
On the night following this action, the roy- 
alists evacuated their fort, and lord Dunmore 
took refuge on board of one of his vessels. 
Col. Howe, with five or six hundred North 
Carolina troops, now joined Woodford and 
assumed command of all the provincials at 
the Great Bridge. Col. Henry now saw 
Woodford, who had refused to acknowledge 
his command, submitting himself to an officer 
of no higher rank and of another colony. 

The provincials under Howe took posses- 
sion of Norfolk. Dunmore’s fleet being now 


distressed for provisions, upon the arrival of 


the Liverpool man-of-war from England, a 
flag was sent on shore to enquire whether 
the inhabitants would supply his majesty’s 
ship. Being answered in the negative and 
the ships in the harbor being continually an- 
noyed by a fire from the quarter of the town 
lying next the water, Dunmore determined 
to dislodge the assailants by burning it. 
Previous notice having been given to the in- 


* Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. 1, pp. 68-69. This 
author was with Woodford in this expedition. Burk, vol. 


4, p. 86. The Bland Papers, vol. 1, pp. 38-39. Richard laring indignit 
Kidder Meade, father of Right Rev. William Meade, was Ee ser Pea 


present at the affair of the Great Bridge. 
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habitants, [January 1st 1776,] a party of sail- 
ors and marines landed and set fire to the 
nearest houses. The party was covered by 
a heavy cannonade from the Liverpool fri- 
gate, two sloops of war and the governor's 
armed ship, the Dunmore. A few were 
killed and wounded on both sides. A print- 
ing press had been removed from Norfolk 
some time before this, on board the govern- 
or’s ship, and according to his bulletin, pub- 
lished after this affair, it was only intended 
to destroy that part of the town next the 
water. The provincials, however, strongly 
prejudiced against the place, made no at- 
tempts to arrest the flames as they spread 
from house to house. After four-fifths of 
the town were destroyed, Col. Howe, who 
had waited on the convention to urge the 
necessity of completing the destruction, re- 
turned with orders to that effect, which were 
immediately carried into execution. Thus 
fell the most populous and flourishing town 
in Virginia. Its rental, [1775,] amounted to 
$44,000 and the total loss was estimated at 
$1,300,000. 

Dunmore continued to carry on a predato- 
ry warfare on the rivers, burning houses and 
plundering plantations. The convention 
having raised six additional regiments, Con- 
gress doubtless misled by the machinations 
of a cabal, agreed to take the six new regi- 
ments of Virginia on continental establish- 
ment, thus passing by the two first, so as to 
exclude Colonel Henry from the chief com- 
mand, to which he was best entitled. The 
convention, however, interfering, the two 
older regiments were admitted into the con- 
tinental line; but here again unrelenting 
envy procured commissions of brigadier gen- 
eral for Colonel Howe and Colonel An- 
drew Lewis. Colonel Henry now declined 
the commission tendered him by Congress 
and resigned that which he held under the 
convention. III treatment drove him, as it 
had driven Washington, from the army. The 
troops encamped at Williamsburg knew how 
to appreciate their loss; they immediately 
went into mourning and being under arms 
waited on him at his lodgings. In their ad- 
dress they-deplored his withdrawal, which 
deprived them at once of a father and a com- 
mander, but applauded his just resentment 
Henry closed his 





reply in these words :—‘ I am unhappy to 
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part with you. May God bless you and give 
you success and safety and make you the 
glorious instrument of saving our country.” 
Henry dined on that day with the officers at 
the Raleigh tavern and in the afternoon they 
proposed to escort him out of town. The 
soldiers, however, now assembled tumultu- 
ously and unwilling to serve under any other 
commander, demanded their discharge. Col. 
Henry, therefore, found it necessary to re- 
main a night longer in Williamsburg and 
visiting the barracks in company of Colo- 
nel Christian and other officers, he employ- 
ed his eloquence in allaying the commo- 
tions which had arisen. Love and admira- 
tion for Henry pervaded the whole army and 
the great body of the people. In March he 
was addressed by ninety officers at Kemp’s 
Landing, at Suffolk and at Williamsburg, 
upon the indignity offered Aim, whose elo- 
quence had first taught them to resent op- 
pression and whose resolution had first led 
them forward to resist it. This indignity 
they attributed to envy. It seemed to them 
indeed an effort to fetter and retard in his 
upward flight the republican eagle, whose 
adventurous wing had launched into the 
storm, while others sate crouching in their 
nests mute and thunderstruck. Immediate- 
ly upon his return to Hanover, Mr. Henry was 
returned a delegate to the Convention. This 
body assembled in the capitol at Williamsburg, 
[6th of May, 1776.] Edmund Pendleton 
was elected president. This eminent man, 
born in Caroline county, [1741,] had over- 
come the disadvantages of a defective edu- 
cation by study and good company. In 
person he was spare, his countenance no- 
ble. With a vigorous judgment he united 
indefatigable application and thus became a 
profound lawyer and consummate states- 
man. A zealous churchman, he never lost 
his veneration for the hierarchy. His man- 
ners were graceful and dignified. As a 
speaker he was distinguished by a melodi- 
ous voice, a distinct elocution, fluency, vigor, 
urbanity and simplicity. * 

May 15th the convention unanimously 
adopted resolutions instructing the Virginia 
delegates in Congress to propose to that 
body to ‘‘declare the United Colonies free 
and independent States.’”’ On the next day 
a feu de joie was fired and the Union flag of 


* Wirt’s Life of Henry. 
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the American States waved from the capitol. 
June 12th, the Bill of Rights prepared by 
Mr. Jefferson, (who was at this time in Phil- 
adelphia,) was adopted and on the 29th, a 
constitution, mainly composed by George 
Mason. This gentleman, the author of the 
first written constitution in the world, was 
pre-eminent for his enlarged views, profound 
wisdom, extensive information and the pure 
simplicity of his republican principles. As 
a speaker he was earnest and impressive, but 
devoid of all rhetorical grace. 

Patrick Henry, Jr., was elected the first 
republican governor of Virginia, he receiv- 
ing 60 votes and Thomas Nelson 45. The 
salary was fixed at £1000 per annum. The 
first council appointed under the constitu- 
tion consisted of John Page, Dudley Digges, 
John Tayloe, John Blair, Benjamin Harri- 
son of Berkeley, Bartholomew Dandridge, 
Thomas Nelson and Charles Carter of Shir- 
ley. Mr. Nelson on account of his infirm 
old age declining the appointment, his place 
was supplied by Benjamin Harrison of Bran- 
don. [7th of June, 1776,] a resolution in 
favor of a total and immediate separation 
from Great Britain was moved in Congress 
by Richard Henry Lee * and seconded by 
John Adams. [June 28th,) a committee 
was appointed to prepare a declaration of 
independence. The members of the com- 
mittee were Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin and Robert R. Livings- 
ton. Richard Henry Lee, the mover of the 
resolution, had been compelled by the ill- 
ness of Mrs. Lee to leave Congress on the 
day of the appointment of the committee. 
Mr. Lee’s place was filled by Roger Sher- 
man. The declaration of independence was 
adopted, [4th of July, 1776.) It was com- 
posed mainly by Mr. Jefferson. + The Vir- 
ginia delegates who subscribed it were 
George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Nel- 
son, Jr., Francis Lightfoot Lee and Carter 
Braxton. 

Thomas Nelson, Jr.,t son of Hon. Wil- 


* ] Writings of Jefferson, p. 10. 

+ See copy of original draught of the Declaration, Ib., 
pp. 16-22 and fae simile of the MS. appended to vol. 4. 

t There is preserved at Shelly, in Gloucester county, 
Virginia, seat of Mrs. Mann Page, a davghter of General 
Nelson, a fine portrait of bim, taken while he was a stu- 
dent at Eton, by an artist named Chamberlin, London, 
1754. 1 was informed by Mrs. Page that her father never 
afterwards would consent to sit again for a portrait and that 
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liam Nelson, sometime President of the | 
Council of Virginia, was born at York, De- 
cember 26, 1738. At the age of fifteen he | 
was sent to England to be educated. (1774. }| 


He entered upon public life in Virginia as. 
a member of the House of Burgesses. He} 
was a member of the conventions of 1774) 
and 1775, and displayed extraordinary bold-' 
ness in opposing the British tyranny. He| 
was aflerwards appointed Colonel of a Vir-| 


ginia regiment. In 1775 and 1776 he was a| 
member of Congress. In the summer of 


1777 ill health obliged him to resign his seat, 


and return to Virginia. 


Commander-in-chief of all the military for- 
ces of the State. His popularity was now 
unbounded. When a motion was made to 
sequester the debts due to British merchants, 
he opposed it with manly firmness. When 
the American cause seemed about to be 
overwhelmed, and Congress made an appeal 
to young men of property and influence, 
Gen. Nelson issued an animated address and 
succeeded in enlisting about seventy young 
Virginians in a volunteer corps and furnish- 
ed a number of them from his own purse. 
[1779.] He was for ashort time in Congress, 
when ill health again caused him to return 
to Virginia. [1780.] When Virginia under- 


when Col. Trumbull was engaged in his piece, “ The Sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence,” intended for the 
rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, Chamberlin’s por- 
trait was forwarded to Trumbull, but it not answering his 
purpose, heing too youthful, he copied from Thomas Nel- 
son, son of the General, and said to be very like hito. 
Mrs. Page mentioned to me as among the earliest recollec- 
tions of her childhood, her having seen Lord and Lady 
Dunmore at the palace in Williamsburg. She remembered 
too that in 1776 she was taken into the State House in 
Philadelphia by the Hon. John Penn. During the revolu- 
tionary war she accompanied her mother from Yorktown to 
the county of Hanover, to avoid the enemy. The house at 
Offley,a plantation belonging to General Nelson, being too 
small for the accommodation of his family, it was found 
necessary to build an additional room, and in the interim 
they occupied a house, the property of Patrick Henry, at 
Scotch-town, and Mrs. P. saw hun there. She was at 
school with two of his daughters. Thus far the reminis- 
cences of this venerable lady. 

The first of the Nelsons of Virginia was Thomas, son 
of Hugh and Sarah Nelson, of Penrith, Cumberland county, 
England. He was born February 20, 1677, and died Ucto- 
ber 7, 1745, aged 68. Coming from a border county, which 
had formerly belonged to Scotland, he was styled “ Scotch 
Tom.” He was an importing merchant and Yorktown 
was in his day and for a long time the sea-port town of Vir- 
ginia. He was fatherof the Hon. William Nelson, (Presi- 
dent,) and Thomas Nelson, (Secretary ) 
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took to raise two millions of dollars i in aid of 
Congress, General Nelson raised a large sum 
by pledging his own property as security. 

By this magnanimous course he brought 
upon himself enormous losses. [1781.] 
When Virginia was invaded, Gen. Nelson 
was employed in endeavoring to oppose the 
enemy. Ina period of great public distress 
he succeeded Mr. Jefferson in the office of 
Governor. In providing troops and stores 
for the siege of York, Governor Nelson dis- 
played the greatest patriotism and energy. 

He was present in command of the Virgin- 


Here he was short-|ia militia at the siege and received from 
ly after appointed Brigadier General and} 


Washington an acknowledgment of his val- 
uable services. This generous patriot, how- 
ever, did not escape the shafts of slander, 
and his noble efforts in the cause of his 
country subjected him to ingratitude and un- 
merited reproach. 

Benjamin Harrison, Jr., of Berkeley, 
was descended from ancestors who were 
among the early seitlers of Virginia. His 
father was of the same name, his mother 
a daughter of Robert, (called King) Car- 
ter of Corotoman. Benjamin Harrison, 
Jr., was educated at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Long a member of the 
House of Burgesses for the county of Charles 
City, [Nov. 14, 1764,] he was one of a com- 
mittee chosen to prepare an address to the 
king, a memorial to the House of Lords and 
a remonstrance to the House of Commons, 
in opposition to the Stamp Act. [1774.] 
He was a delegate from Virginia to the first 
Continental Congress, of which his brother- 
in-law, Peyton Randolph, * was President. 
[June 10th, 1776.] As Chairman of the com- 
mittee of the whole House, Mr. Harrison in- 
troduced the resolution declaring the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, and on the 4th of 
July he reported the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of which he was one of the sign- 
ers. He was four times returned a delegate 
to Congress from Virginia. After the expi- 
ration of his term of service in that body, he 
was elected Speaker of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, which office he held until 1782, 
when he was chosen Governor of the State. f 


* He married Elizabeth Harrison. ; 
+ The common ancestor of the Harrisons of Berkley 
and of Brandon was Benjamin Harrison of Surrey. He 


was born in that county 1645 and died 1712. It was long 


believed by the Harrisons of Virginia, that they were line- 





ally descended from the celebrated Col. John Harrison, the 
friend of Cromwell and one of the rezicides. 


This opin- 
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George Wythe was born, [1726,] in Eliza- 


beth City county, Virginia, on the shores of 
the Chesapeake Bay. His father was a pru- 
dent farmer of estimable character. George 
Wythe enjoyed but limited advantages of 
school education and his early tuition was 
principally directed by his mother, and it is 
related that he acquired a knowledge of the 
Latin classics from her instructions. * Mr. 
Jefferson mentions that while young Wythe 
was studying the Greek Testament, his moth- 
er held an English one to aid him in the 
translation. tf By dint of application and 
this maternal assistance, he came to be at 


ion, however, appears to be erroneous. The first of the 
family in Virginia was the Hon. Benjamin Harrison, a 
member of the council in Virginia. He lies buried in the 
yard of an old church, near Cabin Point, in the county of 
Surrey. The following is his epitaph :—*t Here lyeth the 
Body of the Hon. Bensamin Harrison, Esge, who did 
Justice, loved Mercy, and walked hambly with his God ; 
was always loyall to his Prince and a great Benefactor to 
his Country. He was born in this Parish, the 20th day of 
September, 1645, and departed this Life the 30th day of 
January, 1712-13.” It is certain that this Benjamin Har- 
rizon, born in Southwark parish, Surrey, Virginia, in 1645, 
during the civil war in England, could not be the son of 
Col. Harrison, the regicide. He may, however, have been 
a collateral relation. That this Benjamin Harrison, of 
Surrey, was the first of the family in Virginia, is confirmed 
by some ancient wills still preserved. He had three sons, 
of whom Benjamin, the eldest, settled at Berkley. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Louis Burwell of Glouces- 
ter, and was an eminent lawyer and sometime Speaker of 
the House of Burgesses. He died in April, 1710, aged 37, 
leaving an only son Benjamin and an only daughter Eliza- 
beth. The son Benjamin married a daughter of Robert, 
{called King) arter of Corotoman, in the county of Lan- 
caster. Two daughters of this union were killed by the 
same flash of lightning at Berkley. Another daughter 
married —— Randolph of Wilton. The sons of this Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and Carter his wife, were Benjamin, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence ; Charles, a gen- 
eral of the Revolution; Nathaniel, Henry, Colin and Car- 
ter H. From the last mentioned, are descended the Harri- 
sons of Cumberland. Benjamin Harrison, Jr., of Berk- 
ley, the signer, married a Miss Basset. Their children were 
Benjamin, Carter B., sometime member of Congress, and 
William Henry, President of the United States, one daught- 
er who married —— Randolph, and another, who married 
—— Copeland. So far the Berkley branch of the Harrisons. 

The second son of Benjamin Harrison of Surrey, first 
of the family in Virginia, was Nathaniel. His eldest son 
was named Nathaniel, and his only son was Benjamia Har- 
rison, of Brandon, one of the council of Virginia, at the 
same time wlth Benjamin Harrison, Jr., of Berkley, about 
the commencement of the Revolution. This Benjamin 
Harrison of Brandon was father of the present William B. 
Harrison, Esq., of Brandon, to whom I am indebted for 

‘ most of the foregoing particulars, relative to his ancient and 
eminent family. See 8 Hening, pp. 66 and 174. 

* Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry, p. 65. This fact was 
communicated to Mr. Wirt by Judge Nelson, a relation of 
Mr. Wythe. 

t Writings of Jefferson, vol. 1, p. 92. 
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cength the most accomplished Latin and Greek 
scholar in Virginia. He pursued other stu- 
dies with a like success. His parents dying 
before he became of age and his father leay- 
ing him a competent fortune, he fell into 
idleness and dissipation. At the age of 
thirty, however he abandoned that course of 
life and devoted himself with unremitted in- 
dustry to the study of the law under Mr. 
John Lewis. Mr. Wythe in after life often 
deplored the loss of so many golden years of 
his early life. His learning, judgment, in- 
dustry and eloquence soon raised him to em- 
inence at a bar adorned by men of learning, 
ability and dignity. Early elected a mem- 
ber of the house of burgesses, he continued 
a member of it until the revolution. At the 
dawn of that event, Mr. Wythe in common 
with his pupil, Thomas Jefferson, and the 
venerable Richard Bland, assumed the bold 
ground, that the Crown was the only con- 
necting link between the Colonies and Great 
Britain. [Nov. 14th, 1764,] Mr. Wythe was 
a member of a committee of the house of 
burgesses appointed to prepare a Petition 
to the king, a Memorial to the Lords and a 
Remonstrance to the Commons on the sub- 
ject of the Stamp Act. He prepared the 
Remonstrance in conformity with his radical 
principles. It was, however, greatly modi- 
fied by the Assembly before assenting to it. 
{[May, 1765,] Mr. Wythe in common with 
Nicholas, Pendleton, Randolph and Bland, 
opposed Patrick Henry’s celebrated Resolu- 
tions as premature. Early in 1775, Mr. 
Wythe joined a corps of volunteers, but in 
August of that year became a member of Con- 
gress. [1776.] He signed the Declaration of 
Independence, which he had strenuously sup- 
ported in debate. He was twice married, 
first to a Miss Lewis, daughter of the gen- 
tleman under whom he had studied law; 
second to a Miss Taliaferro.* He died 
childless. Mr. Wythe was distinguished for 
his integrity, justice, patriotism, ardent love 
of liberty and a singular disinterestedness. 
Temperance and regular habits gave him 
good health, sweet and modest manners en- 
deared him to every one. His elocution 
was easy, his language chaste, his arrange- 
ment lucid. Learned, urbane, logical, he 
was not quick, but solid and profound. He 


* Taliaferro, (pronounced Tolliver,) originally an Ital- 
ian family, Tagliaferro. 2 Writings of Jefferson, pp. 44-229. 
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was of the middle size, well-formed, his face| His early days were passed somewhat after 
manly and engaging. * the Spartan manner. His mother, one of the 

Richard Henry Leewas born at Stratford, | high-toned aristocracy, confined her care to 
on the banks of the Potomac, January 20th, | her daughters and her eldest son and left her 
1732. His father was Thomas Lee; his|younger sons pretty much to shift for 
mother a daughter of Colonel Ludwell of|themselves.* After a course of private tui- 


Greenspring. Tf tion in his father’s house, Richard Henry was 
* 1 Writings of Jefferson, pp. 92-94. Sanderson's Bi- sent to Wakefield Academy, Yorkshire, Eng- 
ography of the Signers, vol. 2, pp. 160-184. land, where he distinguished himself by his 


t Life of Richard Henry Lee, by his grandson of the | proficiency in his studies, particularly in the 
same name, vol. 1, pp. 5-7. Richard Lee, first of the fami- . Py ‘ - 
ly in Virginia, great grandfatherof Richard Henry, a cava- Latin and Greek. Having finished his course 
lier, emigrated from England to Virginia during the civil | at this school, he travelled through England 
commotions in the time of Charles L., and making several 
voyages to the mother country, brought over with him anum- 
ber of followers, each of whom received a portion of land in | convenient speed, cause my wife and children, all except 
the colony, under the title of “ head-rights.” He probably | Francis if he be pleased, to be transported to Virginia 
settled at first in York, for he appears as a burgess of that| and to provide all necessary for the voyage,” &e. “To 
county, [1647,] 1 Hening, p. 339. Henry Lee was a bur-|my wife during her life I give the Plantation [Stratford] 
gess of the same county, [1652,] Ib., p. 370. Richard Lee | whereon I now dwell, ten English servants, five Negroes, 
finally settled in Northumberland county in the Northern| 3 men and 2 women, 20 sows and corn proportionable to 
Neck. [3659.] Certain lands there being deserted by the | the servants. The said negroes | give to her during her 
Indians, were ceded to the Hon. Samuel Matthews, gov- | widowhood and no longer and then presently to return to 
ernor, * Provided that no intrenchment be made upon any | those of the five youngest children, also the Plantation 
preceding rights of Col. Richard Lee.” Ib. p.515. See| Mocke Neck. Item my will and earnest desire is, that my 
also 2 Hening, pp. 200-201. In the Life of Richard Henry | household stuff at Strafford be divided into 3 parts, two of 
Lee, as above referred te, it is stated that Richard Lee was | which | give to my son John and bind him to give to every 
for a long time secretary to Sir William Berkley, governor | one of bis brothers a bed and the other third L give to my 
of the colony, and that after the surrender of Virginia tothe | wife Anna Lee. Item | give all my plate to my three eld- 
Parliamentary forces, he [Lee] hired a Dutch ship and visit- | est sons or the survivor or survivors of them, each to have 
ed the exiled Charles while at Breda, in order to ascertain | his part delivered to him when he comes to the age of eigh- 
whether in case Virginia should declare ner allegiance to| teen years. Item | give to my son John and his heirs for- 
him, he could protect her, and that finding the prince too| ever, when he comes to the age of 18 years, all my land 
feeble to undertake it, he returned to Virginia. This tradition | and plantation at Mathotick, all the stock of cattle and hogs 
is not confirmed by Listory and is probably entitled to but lit- | thereupon, also 10 Negroes, viz 5 men and five women and 
tle credit. The rest of the story is, that upon Cromwell's|ten English servants for their times, &c.” He hkewise 
death, Richard Lee, with the assistance of Sir William | bequeaths his Plantation Paradise and the servants there, 
Berkley, contrived to get Charles II. proclaimed in the col-| &c., to Richard; the Paper makers Neck and War Cap- 
ony, king of ** Eagland, France, Scotland, Ireland and Vir-| tain’s Neck with 5 Negroes and 10 English servants, &c., 
ginia,” two years before he was restored to the throne in| to Francis. To his 5 younger children, William, Hancock, 
England! A tissue of monstrous fictions. Betsey, Anne and Charles, the Testator bequeaths a planta- 

Richard, second son of Richard Lee, was of the king's | tion including Bishop’s Neck, 4000 acres of land on the Po- 
council in Virginia. Thomas Lee, third son of the former, | tomac and the remainder of two plantations after the death 
was sometime President of the council. Richard Henry | of his wife, together with the residue of his estate real and 
Lee’s maternal relations were conspicuous for their public | personal. To his eldest son Jobn he bequeaths “ 3 Islands 
stations. Col. Ludwell, father of Mrs. Lee, was of the | lying in the Bay of Chesapeake, the great Bed that J brot 
Council, as also was a son of his. Her grandfather was} over the last year in the Duke of York and the furniture 
somevime Collector ef the Customs in Virginia, (having | thereunto belonging.” To William he bequeaths his lands 
succeeded Giles Bland, who was executed during the re-|on the Maryland side. ‘ Also my will is that goods suf- 
bellion,) and was afterwards Governor of North Carolina.| cient be set apart for the maintenance of the gangs of 
When about to send this sheet to the press | have received | each plantation, for the space of two years and all the rest 
a copy of the will of Richard Lee, head of the family in| of the Goods to be sold to the best advantage and the To- 
Virginia, for which L am indebted to Mrs. Susan H. Thorn: | bacco shipt home to Mr. Lockey and Mr. Griffith,” &c. 
ton, one of his descendants. This will is dated 1663. The} To Francis he gives his interest being one eighth part in 
following extracts are taken from it:—‘* 1 Col. Richard|the ship Elizabeth and Mary and the ship Susan. The 
Lee of Virginia and lately of Strafford Langton, in the | will provides a fund “ for the better education of John and 
county of Essex, Esq, being bound out upon a voyage to| Richard equally to assist the one in his travel for the at- 
Virginia aforesaid and not knowing how it may please God | tainment of a reasonable perfection in the knowledge of 
to dispose of me in so long a voyage,” &c. “ First [ give| Physick the other at the University or the Inns of Court 
and bequeath my soul to that good and gracious God | which he shall be most fit for.” 
that gave it me and to my blessed Redeemer Jesus Christ,} According to tradition the Lees of Westmoreland, Vir- 
assuredly trusting in and by his meritorious Death and | ginia, are descended from the English family of that name, 
Passion, to receive salvation, and my Body to be disposed | to which belonged the Earls of Litchfield. The English 
of whether by Sea or Land, according to the opportunity | Lees were loyal supporters of the Stuarts. Accordingly 
of the Place, not doubting but at the last day both Body | Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley is a cavalier character in Sir , 
and Soul shall be re-united and glorified.” ‘ Also my will | Walter Scott's novel of Woodstock. 
and earnest desire is that my good friends, [Thomas Grif-| * Life of Richard Henry Lee, by his grand-son of the 
fith and John Lockey merchants in England,} will with all same name. Vol. 1., p. 244. 
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and visited London. He returned when about 
nineteen years of age to his native country, 
two years after his father’s death, which oc- 
curred [1750.] Young Lee’s fortune ren- 
dering it unnecessary for him to devote him- 
self to a profession, he now passed a life of 
ease, but not of idleness, for he indulged his 
taste for letters and diligently stored his mind 
with knowledge in the wide circle of theolo- 
gy, science, history, law, politics and poetry. 
[1755.] Being chosen captain of acompany 
of volunteers raised in Westmoreland, he 
marched with them to Alexandria and offered 
their services to General Braddock in his ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne. The offer, 
however, was declined. In his 25th year Mr. 
Lee was appointed a justice of the peace and 
shortly after a burgess forhis county. Natu- 
rally diffident and finding himself surrounded 
by men of extraordinary abilities, for one or 
two sessions he took no part in the debates. 
One of his early efforts was a brief but strong 
and elaborate speech in support of a resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ to lay so heavy a tax on the importa- 
tion of slaves as effectually to put an end to 
that iniquitous and disgraceful traffic within 
the colony of Virginia.” On this occasion 
he argued against the institution of slavery as 
a portentous evil moral and political.* When 
the defalcations of treasurer Robinson came 
to be suspected, Mr. Lee, like Patrick Henry, 
(on another occasion of the same kind,) in- 
sisted, with manly firmness, in the face of a 
proud and embittered opposition, on an in- 
vestigation of the state of the treasury. [Nov. 
1764.] When the meditated Stamp Act 
was first heard of in America, Mr. Lee, at 
the instance of a friend, wrote to Eng- 
land making application for a_ collector’s 
office under that Act. At that time nei- 
ther he, nor as he believed, his country- 
men, had reflected at all on the real nature 
that Act. In a few days, however, reflec- 
tion convinced him of its pernicious charac- 
ter and of the impropriety of his application, 
and from that time he became, in public and 
in private, one of the most active and stren-| 
uous Opponents of the Stamp Act. f In this, 


year he brought before the Assembly of Vir-' 
ginia the subject of the declaratory Act of, 


Parliament, claiming a right to tax America, 
and he draughted the alente to the king) 


* Life of R. H. Lee. 
t Life of R. H. Lee. 


Vol.1, p. 17-19. 
Vol. 1., pp. 31, 49-42. 


and the memorial to the commons. His 
accomplishments, learning, courtesy, pat- 
riotism, republican principles, decision of 
character and eloquence, commanded the at- 
tention of the legislature. Although a mem- 
ber at the time of the introduction of Pat- 
rick Henry’s Resolutions, [1765,] Mr. Lee 
happened not to be present at the discussion, 
but he heartily concurred in their adoption. 
Shortly after the passage of those Resolutions 
Mr. Lee organized an association in West- 
moreland in furtherance of them. [1767.] 
He vigorously opposed the Act laying a duty 
on Tea and that for quartering British troops 
in the Colonies. He was now residing at 
Chantilly, * his seat on the Potomac, in West- 
moreland. [25th July, 1768.] Ina letter to 
John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lee 
suggested, “that not only select committees 
should be appointed by all the colonies, but 
that a private correspondence should be con- 
ducted between the lovers of liberty in every 
province.” ¢ [1773.] The Virginia Assem- 
bly, (about the same time with that of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,) appointed a committee of 
correspondence, consisting of six members, 
of whom Mr. Lee was one.{ [1774.] Mr. 
Lee was a delegate from Virginia in the Con- 
gress that met at Philadelphia. Patrick Henry, 
the first who spoke in that body, was followed 
by Richard Henry Lee. Mr. Lee was an ac- 
tive and laborious member of all the leading 
committees, and he draughted the memorial 
to the people of British America. § [1775.] 
Returned again from Westmoreland to the 
Virginia Assembly; that body elected him a 
delegate to the second congress. When 
Washington was chosen commander-in-chief, 
Richard Henry Lee as chairman of the com- 
mittee, appointed for the occasion, prepared 
the commission and instructions. He served 
also on several other important committees 
and prepared the second address to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. || [May 17, 1776.] The 
‘Convention of Virginia passed resolutions 
instructing her delegates i in congress to pro- 
“pose to that body to declare the colonies free 











* A few miles below Stratford. The house at Chantilly 
is now in ruins. 
| +4. p. 65. 
| t lb. 63. The suggestion was, however, claimed by Mr. 
Jefferson. 
§ This masterly document is to be found in the Life of R. 
j fl. Lee. Vol. 1., yp. 119-133. 
|| Ib. 143-153. 
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- Lee received, by express from Virginia, intel- | 
















1847. } 
and independent. When those instructions | 
were received at Philadelphia, the Virginia 
delegation appointed Mr. Lee to bring for- 
ward resolutions to that effect. He accord- 
ingly, June 7th, made that motion, which was 
seconded by John Adams. June 10th, Mr. 
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ligence of the dangerous illness of his wife. 
He therefore left Philadelphia on the 11th, 
the day on which a committee was appointed 
to draught a Declaration of independence. 
Had he remained he would have been chair- 
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(1748,] represented the county of King and 
Queen, being colleague of John, (known as 
speaker,) Robinson. Carter Braxton was 
educated at the college, of William & Mary. 
Inheriting in his youth, upon his father’s 
death, a large estate, at the age of nineteen 
he married Judith, daughter of Christopher 
Robinson, of Middlesex. She dying, { 1757, | 
Mr. Braxton visited England, where he re- 
mained for several years* and returned (1760. | 
[1761.} He married Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Richard Corbin, of Laneville. During 


man of that committee, and would have been | his first marriage, he built an elegant man- 
the author of the Declaration of Indepen-jsion at Elsin Green, on the Pamunkey, and 
dence. Shortly after the adoption of the | afterwards another at Chericoke, on the same 
Declaration, [July 8th,) Mr. Jefferson en-|river. He lived in a style of generous and 
closed to Mr. Lee, in Virginia, the original | costly hospitality, according to the fashion of 
draught, and also a copy of the Declaration |that day. [1761.] He was a member of the 
as adopted by Congress. In August Mr. Lee | House of Burgesses from the county of King 
resumed his seat in congress. Richard Henry lesagpr, and took an active part in the ses- 
Lee was in person tall and well proportioned, ‘sion of 1765.t [1769.] He was a dele- 
his features bold and expressive, nose aqui- gate in the assembly from the same county 
line, the contour of his face noble. He had,and was a signer of the non-importation 
lost, by an accident, the use of one of his|agreement. He was a member of the Vir- 
hands, and was sometimes styled “the gen-|ginia convention, [{1774.] [1775.] When 
tleman of the silver hand;” this hand he Patrick Henry, at the head of 150 volun- 
kept covered with a black silk bandage, but |teers, had advanced to Doncastle’s, within 
leaving his thumb free. Notwithstanding | 16 miles of Williamsburg, for the purpose of 
this disadvantage his gesture was pre-emi-|tecovering the gunpowder, removed by Lord 
nently graceful. His voice was melodious, | Dunmore, Mr. Braxton repaired to Henry’s 
his elocution Ciceronian, his diction elegant, | head-quarters and interposed his efforts to 
copious, easy. His eloquence flowed on in| prevent extremities. Finding that Henry 
tranquil magnificence like the stream of ners not disband without receiving the pow- 
own Potomac, reflecting in its course the der or compensation for it, Mr. Braxton re- 
beautiful forms of nature.* Mr. Lee was a|turned to Williamsburg and procured from 
member of the Episcopal church. his father-in-law, Corbin, the deputy receiver 

Francis Lightfoot Lee, brother of Richard general, the amount demanded, and deliver- 
Henry, was born, [October 14, 1734.] He|ing it to Henry, succeeded in warding off 
was educated under a private tutor and in- the threatened blow. In this pacific course 
herited an independent fortune. [1765.] He Mr. Braxton coincided with the moderate 












became a member of the Virginia house of 
burgesses, and continued in that body until 
1775, when the convention of Virginia re- 
turned him a member of Congress, in which 
he remained until 1779, when he re-entered | 
the Assembly of Virginia. t 

Carter Braxton was born at Newington, on 
the Matapony, in King and Queen county, | 
Va., [Sept. 10th, 1736.] His father, George | 
Braxton, a wealthy planter, married Mary, 
daughter of Robert Carter, of the council, and, 


* Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry, p. 68. Life of R. H. 
Lee, vol. 1, pp. 249 250. 





t Encyclopedia Americana. 


councils of Pendleton, Nicholas and Peyton 
Randolph. In this year Mr. Braxton was an 
active member of the assembly and of the con- 
vention that met at Richmond. He was one of,’ 
the committee of safety. [Dec. 15.] He was 
elected a delegate to congress in the place of 
Peyton Randolph, and he was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. [June 1776.] 
The convention having reduced the number 
of delegates in Congress from seven to five, 


* A diary which he kept during this period is still pre- 
served by his descendants. 

+ His colleague was Bernard Moore of Chelsea, son-in- 
law of Gov. Spotswood. 
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Mr. Harrison and Mr. Braxton were not re- 
elected. According to Girardin, * ‘ Mr. 
Braxton’s ddress on Government was not uni- 
versally relished and his popularity had been 
insome degree impaired by persons whose po- 
litical indiscretions, though beyond his con- 
trol, fatally re-acted against him.’’ He was, 
however, about this time returned by the 
county of King William a member of the 
convention, and if he had fallen under a cloud 
of suspicion, it appears to have been soon 
dispersed, for, [Oct. 12th, 1776,] the thanks 
of the convention were unanimously return- 
ed to Thomas Jefferson and Carter Braxton, 
for their ability, diligence, and integrity, as 
delegates in Congress. t 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


1776—1781. 


Dunmore; Miscellaneous Affairs; Clarke Captures St. 
Vincennes ; The Convention Troops ; Arrival of British 
Squadron in Hampton Roads; Suffolk Burnt; Battle of 
King’s Mountain; Arnold Invades Virginia; Arrival of 
Phillips ; Petersburg taken ; Devastations of thé Enemy ; 
Phillips proceeds down James River; Returns to Pe- 
tersburg; His Death; Succeeded by Arnold; Simcoe. 


Dunmore, pressed for provisions, burnt his 
intrenchments near the ruins of Norfolk and 
sought refuge on board of his fleet. Major 
General Charles Lee took energetic measures 
for curbing the disaffected in the lower coun- 
try. His orders were carried into effect by 
Col. Woodford, who, in this affair, displayed 
vigor tempered with humanity. Dunmore, 
with his fleet left Hampton Roads about the 
first of June and intrenched himself on 
Gwynn’s island, in the Chesapeake Bay, to 
the East of Matthews county. [July 9th] he 
was attacked by a party of Virginians under 
Brigadier General Andrew Lewis and forced 
to abandon the island. Shortly afterwards 
despatching the remnant of his followers to 
Florida and the West Indies, he retired to the 
North and thence returned to England, where 
he continued to exhibit himself an active, un- 
tiring opponent of America. 


{July 3, 1775.] Washington assumed the 


* See Burk's History of Virginia. 


+ Biography of Signers of Declaration of Independence. 
Vol. vi, pp. 177-207. 











command of the American army, consisting 
of 14,500 men, encamped near Boston, and 
made his head-quarters at Cambridge. The 
British army, blocked up on the land side re- 
mained inactive in Boston until March, when 
Sir William Howe, who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Gage, evacuated that city and sailed for 
Halifax. In the meantime Canada being in- 
vaded and Montgomery having reduced St. 
Johns, Fort Chamblee and Montreal, united 
his force with that under Arnold and fell in 
a gallant but unsuccessful attack upon Que- 
bec. Reinforcements of American troops 
were sent to Canada, but owing to their in- 
sufficiency in number and in discipline, the 
rigor of the climate and the activity of Gen- 
eral Carleton, the British commander, the ex- 
pedition proved fruitless, and it was found ne- 
cessary to evacuate that country. 

Upon the evacuation of Boston the Ameri- 
can army proceeded to New York. Early in 
July, 1776, Sir William Howe with his army 
landed on Staten Island. The command of 
the fleet was under Lord Howe, brother of 
Sir William, and these two were constituted 
commissioners for restoring peace. The 
British army being re-inforced, in August 
amounted to 24,000 men. The American 
army numbered 27,000, of whom, however, 
many were undisciplined and a fourth part 
sick. [August 27.] In the battle of Long 
Island, the American army, inferior in num- 
ber to the British, and without cavalry, was 
defeated with a heavy loss, variously esti- 
mated. Among the prisoners was General 
Sullivan. The British loss was not inconsid- 
erable. From the commencement of the 
battle on the morning of the 27th till the 
morning of the 29th Washington never slept, 
and was almost constantly on horseback. 
The disastrous result of this action cast a 
gloom over the cause of independence and 
damped the ardor of the American troops. 
The militia, in large numbers, quit the camp 
and went home, insubordination prevailed 
and Washington was obliged to confess his 
“want of confidence in the generality of the 
troops.” He urged upon Congress the ne- 
cessity of a permanent army. [September 
15, 1776.] Washington was compelled to 
evacuate New York with the loss of all his 
heavy artillery and a large part of his stores. 
General Howe took possession of the city.* 


* 1. Marshall's Life of Washington, pp. 81-103. 
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nthe a skiriateh, on Shevtton Heights, a ded 
tachment of the third Virginia regiment, 
(which had arrived on the preceding day,) 
formed the advanced party in the attack. 
Major Leitch, while intrepidly leading them 
on, fell mortally wounded. In accordance 
with Washington’s solicitation, congress took 
some measures to put the army on a better 
footing. Washington to obviate the move- 
ments of the enemy, moved his army up the 
North-River. [October 25, 1776,| occurred 
the battle of White Plains, warmly contested 
with equal loss and without conclusive re- 
sult. [Nov. 16th.] Fort Washington was 
stormed by the British, and the garrison, con- 
sisting of upwards of 2,600 men, were made 
prisoners. The loss of the enemy was 800. 
Early in December, Washington finding his 
army reduced to 4000 men, retreated across 
Jersey. Upon reaching the Delaware, his 
number was reduced to 3000, badly armed, 
half naked and destitute of supplies. They 
were followed by a British army, numerous, 
well-appointed, and victorious. Gen. Charles 
Lee was surprised and made prisoner. The 
spirit of disaffection, prevailing in the coun- 
try, was added to render the American cause 
still more hopeless. This was a dark period 
of the Revolution. [Dec. 20,1776.] Wash- 
ington’s army, on the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, increased by re-inforcements, amount- 
ed to 7000 effectives. Ina few days, how- 
ever, all of them, except about 1,500 men, 
were about to be dissolved. In the gloom that 
overspread the country, Washington became 
convinced that some bold enterprise was ne- 
cessary, and he resolved to strike at the posts 
of the enemy, who had retired into winter 
quarters. Crossing the Delaware in a night 
of extreme cold, he surprised a body of Hes- 
sians at Trenton, on the morning of the 26th, 
and made 1,000 prisoners. Lieut. Monroe, 
afterwards President of the United States, 
was wounded in this affair. Lieut. Colonel 
Baylor, of Virginia, Washington’s aid, car- 
rying the intelligence of this success to Con- 
gress, was presented witha horse caparisoned 
for service and was recommended for promo- 
tion. At Princeton, another corps was routed 
with heavy loss, but the joy of the Ameri- 
cans was mingled with grief for the loss of 
the brave and virtuous General Mercer. 


During this year died Richard Bland, a 
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a finished? obsinuabei out: of indefatigable 
habits of application. Thoroughly versed in 
the charters, laws and history of the colony, 
he was styled the Virginia Antiquary. He 
was a politician of the first rank, a profound 
logician and the first writer in the colony. 
His letter to the clergy of Virginia, published 
1760, and that on the rights of the colonies, 
published 1766, are monuments of his pat- 
riotism, his learning, and of the vigor of his 
understanding. In debate he was an un- 
graceful speaker.* It is said that he was 
pronounced by Mr. Jefferson ‘the wisest 
man south of the James river.”” - He resided 
at Jordan’s Point, his seat on James river, in 
the county of Prince George. His portrait 
and that of his wife were mutilated by British 
soldiers during the revolutionary war. 

The Cherokees, instigated by the English, 
having made bloody incursions on the fron- 
tier of Virginia, Col. Christian marching 
with a body of troops burnt their towns and 
compelled them to sue for peace. [October 
7th, 1776,] the Assembly of Virginia met for 
the first time since the commencement of the 
Revolution. Edmund Pendleton was chosen 
Speaker of the house of delegates and Ar- 
chibald Carey of the Senate. The Presby- 
tery of Hanover presented to the Assembly 
a Memorial praying that religious freedom 
should be secured to dissenters. The Me- 
morialists pledged themselves that nothing 
in their power should be wanting to give 
success to the common cause. In the fron- 
tier counties, containing one fifth of the in- 
habitants of Virginia, the dissenters, who 
constituted almost the entire population, 
were yet obliged to contribute to the sup- 


* Wirt’s Life of PatrickHenry, p.64, The Blandsof Va. 
derive their name from Bland a place in Westmoreland or 
Cumberland, England. William de Bland flourished in the 
reign of Edward ILI., and did good service in the wars, 
which that king carried on in France, in company of John, 
of Gaunt, Earl of Richmond Thomas de Bland obtained 
a pardon from Richard IL, for the death of a person slain 
ina duel, by the intercession of his triend, the Duke of 
Guyenne and Lancaster. Giles Bland, collector of the 
customs for James river, a partisan of Bacon, was executed 
during the rebellion. Edmund Bland,a merchant in Spain, 
[1643,] removed to Virginia, and settled at Kimages, 
in Charles City county. Theodorick Bland, whosetiled at 
Westover, [1654,] and Giles Bland, who was executed in 
the time of Bacon’s Rebellion, have been mentioned in a 
preceding part of this work. This Theodorick left three 
sons, of whom the second was born at Berkley, [1665.] 
His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel! Wil- 
liam Randolph, of Turkey Island, and their eldest son was 





man of extraordinary intellectual calibre, of! Richard, afterwards member of the old congress. 
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port of the church as established. A con) 
siderable portion of the inhabitants of the 
other parts of the colony labored under the 
same disadvantage. ‘‘ Certain it is, [say the 
Memorialists,} that every argument for civil 
liberty gains additional strength when ap- 
plied to liberty in the concerns of religion; 
and there is no argument in favor of estab- 
lishing the Christian religion, but what may 
be pleaded with equal propriety for estab- 
lishing the tenets of Mahomed, by those 
who believe the Alcoran; or if this be not 
true, it is at least impossible for the magis- 
trate to adjudge the right of preference 
among the various sects that profess the 
Christian faith, without erecting a chair of 
infallibility, which would lead us back to 
the church of Rome.” Religious establish- 
ments, (they contended,) are injurious to the 
temporal interests of any community. The 
more early settlement of Virginia and her 
natural advantages would have attracted hith- 
er multitudes of industrious and useful mem- 
bers of society, but they had either remained 
in their place of nativity, or preferred worse 
civil governments and a more barren soil, 
where they might enjoy the rights of con- 
science more fully. Nor did religion need 
the aid of an establishment. On the con- 
trary, as her weapons are spiritual, Christi- 
anity would flourish in the greatest purity 
when left to her native excellence, and the 
duty which we owe our Creator can only be 
directed by reason and conviction. The As- 
sembly passed an act exempting Dissenters 
from contributions for the support of the es- 
tablished church and submitting to the peo- 
ple the question whether a general assess- 
ment should be levied ne the support of re- 
ligion. * 

Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Pendleton, 
George Wythe, George Mason and Thomas 
Ludwell Lee were appointed a committee to 
revise the State Laws. By the resignation 
of Mr. Mason and the death of Mr. Lee, the 
duty devolved on the other three. An act 
of great consequence, framed by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, for docking entails, was passed. The 
Virginia Assembly met, [May 5th, 1777.] 
George Wythe, pupil and friend of Jefferson, 
was made Speaker of the lower house. The 





* Evan. and Lit. Mag.. vol. 9, pp. 30-33. The Hanover 
Presbytery in 1777 presented a Memorial against the As- | 
sessinent. 
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oath -" athannes was prescribed, a loan 
office established and acts passed to support 
the credit of the continental and state paper 
currency. Benjamin Harrison, George Ma- 
son, Joseph Jones, Francis Lightfoot Lee 
and John Harrison were elected delegates to 
Congress, Richard Henry Lee being left out. 
[June 5th.] On account of his health and 
for the purpose of meeting certain charges 
circulated against his character as a patriot, 
Mr. Lee returned home. Having recently 
been elected to the Assembly from West- 
moreland, he repaired to Richmond and de- 
manded an enquiry into his public conduct. 
After a full investigation and a defence so 
graceful and so eloquent as to extort admi- 
ration even from his enemies, he was hon- 
orably acquitted and the thanks of the legis- 
lature were returned to him for his fidelity, 
zeal and patriotism, by the venerable Speak- 
er George Wythe. * 

[July, 1777.) Sir William Howe sailed 
from New York and entering the Chesa- 
peake Bay, proceeded up Elk river, where, 
[August 25th,] he landed his army consist- 
ing of 18,000 men. The American Army, 
numbering nearly 15,000 men, of whom, 
however, there were not more than 11,000 
effectives, marched about the same time 
towards the Brandywine. In the Battle of 
Brandywine, which took place [September 
11th, 1777,] Sir William Howe proved vic- 
torious. The action was sanguinary and 
the loss on both sides heavy. The Virginia 
brigades under Wayne and Weedon were 
among the troops that particularly distin- 
guished themselves. The 3rd Virginia regi- 
ment under command of the brave Colonel 
Marshall, (father of the Chief Justice,) suf- 
fered terribly.t Among the wounded were 
the Marquis de la Fayette and General Wood- 
ford. The enemy passed the night on the 
field of battle. September 26th the British 


* Life of Richard Henry Lee, pp. 192-196. 1 Bland pa- 
pers, pp. 57-58. 

+ This regiment, which had performed extremely severe 
duty in the campaign of 1776, was placed in a wood on the 
right and in front of Woodford’s brigade and Stephen's di- 
vision. Though attacked by much superior numbers, the 
3rd Virginia regiment maintained its position without losing 
an inch of ground, until both its flanks were turned, its 
ammunition nearly expended and more than half of the 
officers and one-third of the soldiers were killed and wound- 
ed. Col. Marshall, whose horse had received two balls, 
then retired to resume his position on the right of his di- 
vision; but it had already retreated. 1 Marshall's Wash- 
ington, p. 158. 
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army entered Philadelphia. October 4th oc- 
curred the battle of Germantown. Here 
again after a bloody conflict, Washington 
was compelled to retreat. The 9th Virginia 
regiment and part of the 6th were made pris- 
oners. Col. Matthews, after penetrating to 
the centre of the town with his regiment, 
was made prisoner. In December the Amer- 
ican army encamped at Valley Forge. 

In the meantime, General Burgoyne, with 
a well appointed British army of 7,000 men, 
had advanced from Canada in order to open 
a communication between that country and 
New York and to cut off New England from 
the rest of the States. After capturing Ti- 
conderoga, he moved slowly towards the 


structions in his route through a wilderness 
country and harassed by the American 
troops. A strong detachment was over- 
whelmed by Starke and his brave country- 
men near Bennington. After a series of 
engagements in which he suffered a terrible 
loss, Burgoyne was at length, (17th October, 
1777,] forced to surrender his army to Gates 
at Saratoga.* In consequence of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender and of the treaty by which 


New York. The arrival of a French fleet 
under Count D’ Estaing reanimated the hopes 
of the Americans. Washington took up.a 
position at White Plains on the Hudson. 
About this time Col. Baylor's regiment of 
cavalry was surprised in the night by a Brit- 
ish corps under General Gray. Of 104 pri- 
vates 40 were made prisoners, 27 killed or 
wounded. Col. Baylor was dangerously 
wounded and taken. During this year Vir- 
ginia sent Gen. George Rogers Clarke in an 
expedition to the Northwest. After endu- 
ring extreme sufferings in marching through 
a wilderness, Clarke and his hardy followers 
captured Kaskaskias and its governor Roche- 
blave. [December 15, 1778.] Hamilton, British 
Lieut. Governor of Detroit, under Sir Guy 
Carleton, governor-in-chief, took possession 
of the post of St. Vincennes.* Here he 
fortifgd himself, intending in the ensuing 
spring to rally his Indian confederates—to 
attack Kaskaskias, then in possession of Col. 
Clarke, and to proceed up the Ohio to Fort 
Pitt, sweeping Kentucky in his way, and 
finally overrunning all West Augusta. This 
expedition was ordered by Sir Guy Carleton. 
Clarke’s position was too remote for succor, 


the Americans had secured the alliance of| and his force too small to withstand a siege. 


the French, the British army (under com- 
mand of Sir Henry Clinton, who had relie- 
ved Sir William Howe,) evacuated Phil- 
adelphia, (June 18, 1778.) Crossing the Del- 
aware, they marched through Jersey for New 
York. [June 28th, 1778,} occurred the bat- 
tle of Monmouth. The result was not de- 
cisive, but the Americans remained masters 
of the field. t Sir Henry Clinton occupied 


* 1. Marshall’s Washington, p. 207. 

t Col. Richard Kidder Meade, father of Bishop Meade, 
of Virginia, was one of Washington's aides-de-camp du- 
ring the revolutionary war. The following anecdote rela- 


Nevertheless he prepared to make the best 
possible defence. At this juncture, however, 
a Spanish merchant brought intelligence, 
that Hamilton had, by detaching his Indian 
allies, reduced the strength of his garrison to 
80 men with a few cannon. Clarke imme- 
diately despatched a small armed galley with 
orders to force her way, and station herself 
a few miles below the enemy. In the mean- 
time, [Feb. 7th, 1779,] he marched with 130 
men upon St. Vincennes. t During his march 
many of the inhabitants of the country joined 
the expedition ; the rest garrisoned the towns. 


tive tohien. is taken from Auburey’s Travels, vol. 2, pp. 402- Impeded by rain and high waters, Clarke's 


404. Anburey was a lieutenant in the Britisharmy and at 
this time a prisoner of war in Virginia and visiting the 
lower country on parole. “Dn my way to this place, | 
Stopt and slept at Tuckahoe, where | met with Colonel 
Mead, Cvlone! Laurens, and another officer of General 
Washington's suite. More than once did I express a wish 
the General himself had been of the party, to have seen 
and conversed with a character, of whom in all my travels 
through the various proviaces { never heard any one speak 
disrespectfully as an individual and whose public charac- 
ter has been the admiration and astonishinent of all Eu- 
rope.” * * “the Colonel attributed the safety of lis 
person to the swiftness ef this horse, at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, having been fired at and pursued by some British 
officers, as he was reconnoitering. Upon the Colonel's men- 
tioning this circumstance, it eccurred to me he must have 








been the person that Sir Henry Clinton’s Aid-de Camp 
had fired at, and requesting to know the particular color of 
his horse, he informed me it was hlack, which convinced 
me it was him; when [ related the circumstance of his 
meeting Sir Henry Clinton, he replied, he recollected in 
the course of that day to have met several Sritish officers 
and one of them wore a star. 
observation Sir Henry Clinton tad made to his Aid-de- 
Camp, the Colonel laughed and replied, “ Had he known 
it had been the Commander-in-chief, he should uve made 
a desperate effort to have taken hum prisoner.” 

* Now Vincennes m Indiana. 

+ 1. Marshall's Washington, p. 264. 
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little army were occupied for 16 days in reach- 
ing the borders of the Wabash. When with- 
in nine miles of the enemy, it required five 
days to cross ‘the drowned lands”’ near that 
river, ‘‘ having to wade often upwards of two 
leagues to our breast in water.” But for the 
mildness of the season they must have per- 
ished. On the evening of February 23rd they 
reached dry land and came unperceived with- 
in sight of the enemy. An attack being 
made at 7 o’clock in the same evening, the 
inhabitants of St. Vincennes gladly sur- 
rendered it and assisted in besieging Hamil- 
ton, who held out in the fort. [Feb. 24th.} 
He surrendered the garrison. Clarke shortly 
afterwards despatching some armed boats up 
the Wabash, captured a British convoy in- 
cluding 40 prisoners and £10,000 worth of 
goods and stores. Hamilton, with some offi- 
cers and a few privates, was sent to the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia at Williamsburg.* Colo- 
nel Shelby about this time attacking the 
Cherokees who had taken up the tomahawk. 
killed six, burnt eleven towns and 20,000 
bushels of corn and captured £25,000 worth 
of goods. t 

[October 1778.] Washington, in compli- 
ance with the resolutions of congress, ordered 
the removal of the conyention troops of Sar- 
atoga, then quartered at Cambridge and Rut- 
land, in Massachusetts, to Charlottesville in 
the county of Albemarle in Virginia.t Gen. 
Burgoyne had sailed for England in May, 
and from that time the command of the Brit- 
ish troops of convention had devolved upon 
Gen. Phillips. Col. Bland, with an escort, 
conducted the prisoners of war to Virginia. 
Upon their arrival they suffered many priva- 
tions, being billeted in block-houses, without 
windows or doors, and poorly defended from 
the cold of an uncommonly rigorous winter. 
But in a short time they constructed better 
habitations, and the barracks assumed the 
appearance of a neat little town. Inthe rear 
of each house they had trim gardens and en- 
closed places for poultry. The officers were 


“ 1. Writings of Jefferson, pp. 451-453. 

+ Ib. p. 163. 

t Writings of Washington, vol. vi, pp. 93, 94, 96, 106, 122. 
[Jan. 1778 ] Congress, whether from distrust in the Brit- 
ish prisoners or from reasons of state, resolved not to com- 
ply with the article of the Saratoga Convention allowing 
the prisoners to embark for England on parole, until the 
Convention should be ratified by the English government. 
1. Marshall’s Washington, p. 232. 








allowed upon giving parole to provide for 
themselves lodging places within a circuit of 
a hundred miles. Mr. Jefferson exhibited a 
liberal hospitality towards the captives, and 
Governor Henry afforded them every humane 
indulgence in his power. The amiable dis- 
position of Col. Bland, who commanded the 
guard placed over the Convention troops, 
still further ensured their quiet and comfort. 
General Phillips occupied Blenheim, a seat 
of Col. Carter’s; General de Riedesel, with 
his family, resided at Colle, seat of Mr. Maz- 
zei. The baroness de Riedesel, whose ro- 
mantic sufferings at Saratoga are so well 
known, has given an entertaining account of 
her sojourn at Colle, in her letters. Char- 
lottesville, at this period, consisted of a court- 
house, a tavern and about a dozen dwelling 
houses.* In 1779 congress was convulsed 
by dissensions. Some of the members were 
suspected of treasonable designs, the paper 
currency was miserably depreciated, specu- 
lation raged, dishonesty and corruption prey- 
ed upon the public misfortunes, the demor- 
alizing effects of war were manifested and a 
languor in the cause of independence seemed 
everywhere to prevail. Washington deemed 
this a more gloomy period than any that had 
preceded it. In a letter written at this time 
to a friend he exclaims, ‘‘ where are our men 
of abilities? why do they not come forth to 
save their country? Let this voice, my dear 
sir, call upon you, Jefferson and others.”’ 
Until 1779 the British arms had been chiefly 
directed against the Middle and Northern 
States, but they were now turned against the 
South. Georgia soon fell a prey to the 
enemy and South Carolina was invaded. 
{May 1779.] A British squadron, under Sir 
George Collier, anchored in Hampton roads, 
and General Matthews took possession of 
Portsmouth. The enemy destroyed the pub- 
lic stores at Gosport and Norfolk, burnt Suf- 
folk and destroyed upwards of 100 vessels. 
Upon the approach of 600 British infantry 
upon Suffolk, the militia and greater part of 
the inhabitants fled. Few could save their 
effects; some who remained for that purpose 
were made prisoners. The enemy fired the 
town and nearly the whole of it was destroy- 


* Burk, iv. p. 355. Bland Papers, 1, 116 et seq. An- 
burey’s Travels, 2, 316 and 342 where may be seen an en- 
graving of the encampment of the Convention army. The 
town was then styled Charlotteville. 
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ed. Hundreds of barrels of tar, pitch, tur- 
pentine and rum lay on the wharves. The 
heads of the barrels being staved, and their 
contents, which flowed in a commingled 
mass, catching the blaze, descended to the 
river like torrents of volcanic lava. The wind 
blowing violently, the flaming mass floated to 
the opposite shore in splendid conflagration 
and there set on fire the dry grass of an ex- 
tensive marsh. This broad sheet of fire, the 
crackling flames of the town, the smoke, the 
explosion of gunpowder in the magazines, 
projecting ignited timber like meteors in the 
air, presented altogether an awful spectacle 
of the horrors of civil war.* The enemy 
shortly afterwards, laden with plunder, em 
barked for New York. 

While Sir Henry Clinton was encamped 
near Haerlem, and Washington in the High- 
lands on the Hudson, [Aug. 18, 1779,] Major 
Lee of Virginia surprised, in the night, a 
British post at Powles Hook, a point on the 
west bank of the Hudson, and opposite the 
town of New York and with a loss of two 
killed and three wounded made 159 prison- 
ers including three officers. Shortly after 
this affair, a fleet, under Admiral Arbuthnot, 
arrived at New York with reinforcements for 
Sir Henry Clinton. Not long after, Count 
D’Estaing returned to the southern coast of 
America with a fleet of twenty-two ships of the 
line, eleven frigates, and having on board 
6,000 soldiers. The Count arrived so sud- 
denly, that the British ship Experiment of 
fifty guns and three frigates fell into his hands. 
In September, Savannah, occupied by a Brit- 
ish force, under General Prevost, was be- 
sieged by 3,500 French and 1,000 Ameri- 
cans, commanded by D’Estaing and Lin- 
coln. {October 9th,] in an ineffectual effort 
to storm the post, the French lost about 700 
in killed and wounded, and. the Americans 
241, while the loss of the enemy was only 
fifty-five. The siege was now raised, and 
D’Estaing, who had been wounded in the 
action, sailed again for the West Indies after 
this second abortive attempt to aid the cause 
ofindependence. The condition ofthe South 
was now more gloomy thanever. Sir Henry 
Clinton, towards the close of 1779, embarked 
with a large force in Arbuthnot’s fleet and 
sailed for South Carolina. In April Sir Henry 
laid siege to Charleston and General Lincoln, 


x- —_—_-— 


after an obstinate defence, was compelled 
to capitulate, [May 12, 1780.] The loss was 
about equal and not heavy. The number of 
continental troops surrendered was 1,977, of 
whom 500 were in the hospital.* Shortly 
after this disaster Colonel Buford’s regiment 
was cut to pieces by Tarleton, 113 being 
killed, 150 wounded, and 53 made prisoners. 
The British loss was 5 killed, 14 wounded. 
Georgia and South Carolina now succumbed 
to the enemy. 

[June 1780.] General Gates was appointed 
to the command in the South. Having col- 
lected an army principally militia, he march- 
ed against the British forces posted at Cam- 
den, in South Carolina, and under command 
of Lord Cornwallis. While Gates was moy- 
ing from Clermont towards Camden, in the 
night, [Aug. 16, 1780,] Cornwallis marched 
out with a view of attacking the American 
army at Clermont. Thus the two armies met 
unexpectedly. At the first onset the Ameri- 
can line was thrown into disorder. A body 
of light infantry, and in particular a corps 
under command of Colonel Porterfield of 
Virginia, maintained their ground with un- 
daunted constancy. This brave officer re- 
fusing to give way, fell mortally wounded. 
The battle was resumed in the morning. 
Upon the approach of the enemy firing and 
shouting, the Virginia brigade of militia, un- 
der General Stevens, threw down their arms 
ingloriously and in spite of the efforts of their 
commander fled from the field. Their exam- 
ple was quickly followed by the North Caro- 
lina division of militia and others. The right 
wing of continentals, under De Kalb, thus 
deserted, held their ground and fought with 
the utmost valor until overpowered by supe- 
rior numbers and charged by cavalry. De 
Kalb fell covered with many wounds. The 
rout of the Americans was now complete, 
and after a very heavy loss the army was en- 
tirely dispersed. The American army con- 
sisted of about 3,000 men, of whom two 
thirds were regulars. The British numbered 
about 2,000, of whom 1,900 were regulars. 
Tarleton, with a strong body of cavalry, as- 
sisted Cornwallis, while Gates had only Ar- 
mand’s handful of badly mounted cavalry. 
Added to this the Americans had suffered 
from a long march through hot sands and 





* tv. Burk, p. 337. 





* 1. Marshall’s Washington, p. 320. 
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from a Want of provisions. Gates retired to 
Charlotte in North Carolina. 

On the 18th of August Sumpter was over- 
whelmed by Tarleton, and for a time the Brit- 
ish arms were in the ascendant throughout 
the southern provinces. Cornwallis, [1st of 
September, | detached Col. Ferguson, a gal- 
lant and expert officer, across the Wateree, 
with 110 regulars. In a short time tory re- 
cruits swelled his numbers to 1,000 and, con- 
fident of his strength, he sent a menacing 
message to the patriot leaders on the Western 
waters. The spirit of the mountaineers was 
aroused, and by the 30th of September 1,390 
men in arms were concentrated on the banks 
ofthe Wataga. Of these 400 were from Wash- 
ington County, Virginia, under Col. William 
Campbell, the rest from N. Carolina, under 
Shelby, Sevier, McDowell, Cleveland & Win- 
sion. Ferguson, discovering his danger, be- 
gan to retreat, and [6th of October] took upa 
strong position on King’s mountain. The 
command of the patriot force was devolved 
upon Col. Campbell. It was resolved to pursue 
Ferzuson with all the men capable of such ac- 
tive service, amounting to 910. At the Cow- 
pens, where Ferguson had encamped on the 
4th, Campbell was re-inforced by 460 men, 
the greater part from South Carolina under 
Colonel Williams. At 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 7th of October the troops ad- 
vanced up the mountain and surrounded the 
enemy. Ferguson defended himself with 
desperate valor and fell mortally wounded. 
Of his troops 150 were killed, the rest made 
prisoners. The patriots lost 30 killed and 
50 wounded. The gallant Williams was slain. 
About twenty of the tories were executed on 
the following day. Colonel Campbell, on 
this occasion, led on his men with his coat 
off. He was a native of Augusta county and 
removed early to the county of Washington. 
Fame has awarded him the title of ‘ the hero 
of King’s mountain.” * 


* See account of the battle of King’s mountain, by Gen. 
Joseph Grahame of North Carolina, in Foote’s Sketches of 
North Carolina. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1781 gives the following 
account of Col. Ferguson; “He was perhaps the best 
marksman living, and probably brought the art of riflle- 
shooting to its highest point of perfection. He even in- 
vented a gun of that kind upon a new construction, which 
was said to far exceed in facility and execution any thing 
of the sort before known, and. he is said to have greatly 
outdone even the American Indians in the adroitness and 
quickness of firing and loading, and in the certainty of hit- 





In 1780, Arthur Lee returned to America 
after a long absence. This distinguished 
patriot was born in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, December 20th, 1740. He was 
the youngest of five brothers, all of whom 
became eminent. After passing some time 
at Eton, in England, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he took the degree 
of doctor of medicine. After travelling 
through Holland, Germany, Italy and France 
Dr. Lee returned to Virginia and commen- 
ced the practice of his profession at Williams- 
burg. Although successful, the bent of his 
genius induced him to return in a short time 
to England for the purpose of studying the 
law and fitting himself for taking a part in 
public affairs. Returning to London he as- 
sociated himself with Wilkes and other op- 
ponents of the Government and prevailed 
on them to favor the cause of the colonies. 
About this time he held an amicable discus- 
sion with Junius on American matters, sub- 
scribing his publications Junius Americanus. 
These procured him the friendship of Burke, 
Dr. Price and other popular leaders. [1770.] 
Dr. Lee was admitted to the bar. In the 
spring of 1774 he set out on a tour to France 
and Italy and while at Paris, published an 
appeal to the people of Great Britain. In 
the same year he succeeded Dr. Franklin as 
Agent of Massachusetts. The secret com- 
mittee of Congress appointed Mr. Lee their 
their London correspondent. Through the 
French embassador there, he obtained assu- 
rances of aid from France to the Colonies. 
He was afterwards made commissioner to 


ting the mark by lying on the back or belly, and in every 
other possible position of the body.” * * It has been 
reported that General Washington owed his life at the 
battle of Brandywine to this gentleman’s total ignorance of 
his person, as he had him sufficiently within reach and 
view during that action for the purpose.” The Annual 
Register contains a liberal and graphie cotemporaneous ac- 
count of the war. 

The following is a list of some female contributions in 
Virginia, made in aid of the war, probably in 1780. Mrs. 
Sarah Cary of Scotchtown a watch-chain, cost £7 ster- 
ling; Mrs. Ambler five gold rings; Mrs. Rebecca Ambler 
three gold rings; Mrs. Nicholas a diamond drop; Mrs. 
Griffin, of Dover, ten half Joes; Mrs. Gilmer five guineas ; 
Mrs. Anne Ramsay, (for Fairfax,) one half Joe, three yui- 
neas, three pistareens, one bit and upwards of 65,000 dol- 
lars of paper money; Mrs. Lewis (for Albemarle) £1,559 
8 s. paper money; Mrs. Weldon £39, 18s. new instead of 
£1,600 old paper money ; Mrs. Blackburn (for Prince Wil- 
liam) $7,506 paper money ; Mrs. Randolph, the younger of 
Chatsworth, $800; Mrs. Fitzhugh and others £558. 1. 
Writings of Jefferson, pp. 459-460. 
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France in conjunction with Silas Deane, to 
whom Dr. Franklin was afterwards added. 
Mr. Lee at the same time served as Agent for 
Virginia and procured from the royal arse- 
nal a large supply of warlike stores for her. 
(1777.] Congress appointed him Commis- 
sioner to Spain, where he obtained a large 
loan. Still continuing a member of the 
French Commission, he next went on a se- 
cret mission to Berlin, where he negotiated 
with Frederick successfully in behalf of the 
American colonies. During his French 
commission, Mr. Lee had exposed the pecu- 
lations of some of the subordinate agents, 
who were employed in conducting the com- 
mercial details of the public business. This 
interference gave rise to many aspersions 
upon Mr. Lee. [1780.] Resigning he re- 
turned to America and prepared to vindicate 
himself before Congress, but that body ex- 
pressed their full confidence in his patriot- 
ism. [1781.] He was elected to the assem- 
bly of Virginia and by it returned to Con- 
gress, where he continued to represent the 
State for several years. He never married. * 

During 1780, Mr. Madison took his seat in 
Congress. James Madison was born March, 
1751, (O. S.) in the county of Caroline, Vir- 
ginia, on the Rappahannock river near Port 
Royal. He was the son of James Madi- 
son, of Orange county, and Nelly Conway 
his wife. At the age of twelve James Madi- 
son was at school under Donald Robertson, 
a distinguished teacher in the neighborhood, 
and fterwards under the Rev. Thomas Mar- 
tin, the parish minister of the established 
church, who was a private tutor in his fa- 
ther’s family. Young Madison was next sent 
to the College of New Jersey, at Princeton, 
of which the celebrated Dr. Witherspoon 
was then president. There Mr. Madison 
received the degree of bachelor of arts in 
the autumn of 1771. He had impaired his 
health at college by too close application. 
Nevertheless on his return to his home in 
Virginia, he assiduously pursued asystemat- 
ic course of reading. He became a mem- 
ber of the legislature of Virginia in May 
1776. It was during this session, that the 
assembly unanimously instructed the depu- 
ties of Virginia in Congress to propose the 
Declaration of Independence. Mr. Madi- 


son did not enter into public debate during 
this session. At the next election, owing to 
his refusal to electioneer by treating the vo- 
ters and his diffidence, he was superseded 
by another. He was however at the ensu- 
ing session of the legislature, {1778,] ap- 
pointed a member of the Council of State. 
This place he held till 1779, when he was 
elected to Congress. While he was of the 
council, Patrick Henry and Thomas Jeffer- 
son were governors. Mr. Madison’s know- 
ledge of French, (of which Governor Henry 
was ignorant,) rendered him particularly ser- 
viceable in the frequent correspondence held 
with French officers: he wrote so much for 
Governor Henry, that, (as is mentioned by 
Mr. Jefferson,) he was called ‘the Gover- 
nor’s Secretary.”” Mr. Madison took his 
seat in Congress in March, 1780, and he re- 
mained a leading member until the fall of 
1783. Such was the commencement of the 
career of this illustrious man, who was des- 
tined to pass through every eminent station 
and to fill all with honor to himself and ben- 
efit to his country and to the world. As a 
writer, a debater, a statesman, a patriot, he 
was of the first rank and his name goes down 
to posterity one of the brightest of those 
that adorn the annals of his country. 
Towards the close of December, 1780, a 
hostile fleet appeared within the capes of 
the Chesapeake, with a force detached by 
Sir Henry Clinton from New York under 
command of the traitor Arnold. A frigate 
in advance haying captured some small ves- 
sels, Arnold, with the aid of them, pushed 
on at once up the James River. Attempt- 
ing to land at Burwell’s Ferry, (the Grove 
Landing,) his boats were beaten off by 150 
militia of Williamsburg and James city, under 
Col. Innes and General Nelson. Nelson on 
this occasion retorted a verbal defiance in 
answer to a letter, with which Arnold had 
ushered in his invasion. Leaving a frigate 
and some transports at Burwell’s Ferry, Ar- 
nold proceeded, [January 4th, 1781,) up the 
river to Westover. Here landing a force of 
less than 800 men, ¢ including a small party 


* In a series of replies made by Mr. Jefferson to stric- 
tures thrown out upon his conduct of affairs at this junc- 
ture, the following is found. ‘ Query.—Why publish Ar- 
nold’s letter without General Nelson's auswer? Answer.— 
Ask the printer. He got neither from the Executive.” 








* Encyclopedia Americana. 





Burk’s Hist. of Va., vol. 4, App., p. 15. 
+ Simcoe, p. 161. 
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of badly mounted cavalry, he marched for| 


Richmond at 2 o’clock, P. M. of the same 
day. Nelson in the meanwhile with a hand- 
ful of militia, badly supplied with ammuni- 
tion, had marched up the right bank of the 
James river, but had arrived too late to offer 
any opposition to the landing of the enemy. 
Arnold at one o’clock of the next day after 
he marched from Westover, entered the in- 
fant capital of Virginia, without having en- 
countered any resistance, although his route 
was very favorable for it.* Simcoe with a 
detachment proceeded a few miles beyond 
Richmond, and destroyed the Foundry, emp- 
tied the contents of the powder magazine 
over the cliffs into the James river, struck off 
the trunnions of the cannon and set fire to 
the warehouses and mills, the effect of the 
conflagration being heightened by occasion- 
al explosions of gunpowder. t Many small 
arms and a large stock of military supplies 
were likewise destroyed at this place. At 
Richmond the public stores fell a prey to the 
enemy; private property was plundered; the 
soldiers breaking into houses procured rum, 
and several buildings were burnt. Arnold 
withdrew from Richmond on the 6th, and on 
the following day encamped at Berkley and 
Westover. Simcoe in a patroling excursion 
in the night surprised a party of 150 militia 
at Charles City Court House. After some 
confused firing the militia fled, with small 
loss. Some few in attempting to escape 
were drowned in a neighboring mill-pond. 
In this skirmish, sergeant Adams, of Sim- 
coe’s Rangers, was mortally wounded. Dy- 
ing shortly aftetwards, he was buried at 
Westover, wrapped in some American col- 
ors taken a few days before at Hood’s.t Nel- 
son reinforced at Holt’s Forge by a party of 
Gloucester militia under Col. John Page. 
finding his whole force not exceeding four 
hundred men, retreated. On that very night 
the British, [January 10th,] embarked at 
Westover and dropped down the James river 
to Flower-de-Hundred. Here Simcoe was 
detached with a force to dislodge some mi- 
litia at Bland’s Mills. After marching about 
two miles, the advance guard in a dense 
wood were fired on by some Americans 
posted at the forks of the road in front. The 


* Lee’s Memoirs. 
¢ Simcve, p. 163. 
t Ib., p. 168. 





British lost twenty men killed and wounded, 
but charging put the militia to flight. Sim- 
coe then returned. Arnold sending a de- 
tachment ashore at Hood’s, a skirmish en- 
sued with 240 men in ambuscade, under the 
brave Colonel George Rogers Clarke. The 
enemy lost 17 killed and 13 wounded at the 
first fire, when Clarke being charged found 
it necessary to retreat. John Marshall, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the United 
States, was present at this affair. The 
enemy dismantled the fort at Hood’s and 
carried off the heavy artillery. Nelson in 
the meantime by a forced march reached 
Williamsburg just before the enemy’s fleet 
came to off Jamestown. Arnold, however, 
landed part of his forces at Cobham on the 
opposite side of the river, and marched down, 
his ships keeping pace with and occasional- 
ly reinforcing him. On the next day, [Jan- 
uary 14th,] Nelson paraded about 400 mili- 
tia at Burwell’s Ferry to oppose the landing 
of the enemy. On the 14th reinforcements 
arriving augmented Nelson’s force to 1,200, 
but the enemy was now beyond their reach. 
Col. Griffin and Col. Temple with a party of 
light horse had hovered near the enemy’s 
lines at Westover and followed the fleet as 
it dropped down the river. In this party 
were Colonels William Nelson, Grego- 
ry Smith, Holt Richardson, Major Clai- 
borne Lincoln’s aid, Majors Burwell, Rags- 
dale and others, together with a number of 
young gentlemen. * Arnold returned to 
Portsmouth without having encountered any 
serious interruption. 

Thus it happened that while the regular 
troops of Virginia were serving at adistance in 
other states, the militia, after a five years war, 
was so unarmed and undisciplined that no 
serious resistance was made to this daring 
invasion. About the time when Arnold 
reached Portsmouth, some of his artillery- 
men, foraging on the road towards the Great 


Bridge, were attacked, their wagons captured . 


and their officer wounded. Simcoe, with a 
handful of yagers and rangers was detached 
for the purpose of recovering the wagons. 
Ferrying across to Herbert’s Point they ad- 
vanced about a mile, when ‘‘ an artillery-man, 
who had escaped and lay hid in the bushes, 


* MS. letter dated Rosewell, January 21, 1781, of Col. 
John Page to Theodorick Bland, Jr., in my possession. 
Simcoe, p: 169. 
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came out and informed him that Lt. Rynd 
lay not far off. Lt. Col. Simcoe found him 
dreadfully mangled and mortally wounded; 
he sent for an ox-cart from a neighboring 
farm, on which the unfortunate young gen- 
tleman was placed; the rain continued in a 
violent manner, which precluded all pursuit 
of the enemy; it now grew more tempestu- 
ous and ended in a perfect hurricane, accom- 
panied with incessant lightning. This small 
party slowly moved back towards Herbert’s 
Ferry; it was with difficulty that the drivers 
and attendants on the cart could find their 
way; the soldiers marched on with bayonets 
fixed, linked in ranks together, covering the 
road. The creaking of the waggon and the 
groans of the youth added to the horror of 
the night; the road was no longer to be traced 
when it quitted the woods, and it was a great 
satisfaction that a flash of lightning, which 
glared among the ruins of Norfolk, disclosed 
Herbert’s house. Here a boat was procured 
which conveyed the unhappy youth to the 
hospital-ship, where he died the next day.” * 

Arnold, now ensconced within the fortifi- 
cations of Portsmouth, was prevented from 
planning new schemes of devastation by the 
apprehensions that he now began to enter- 
tain for his own safety. [Jan. 26th, 1781.] 
Richard Henry Lee wrote :—* but surely if 
secrecy and despatch were used, one ship of 
the line and two frigates would be the means 
of delivering Arnold and his people into our 
hands, since the strongest ship here is a forty- 
four, which covers all their operations. If I 
am rightly informed, the militia, now in arms, 
are strong enough to smother these invaders 
in a moment, if a marine force was here to 
second the land operations.”+ [Feb. 9th, 
1781,] a French 64 gun ship, with two frigates 
under Monsieur De Tilley, sailed for the 
Chesapeake, and arriving by the 13th threat- 
ened Portsmouth. But the ship of the line 
proving too large to operate against the post, 
De Tilley, on the 19th, sailed back for Rhode 
Island. It was a great disappointment to the 
Virginians that the French admiral could not 
be persuaded to send a force competent to 
capture the traitor. Governor Jefferson of- 
fered 5,000 guineas for his head. His anx- 
iety for his own safety was relieved by the 
arrival of a re-inforcement under General 


Phillips, [March 27, 1781.) He was an ac- 
complished and able officer, but proud and 
passionate. Jefferson styled him “the proud- 
est man of the proudest nation on earth.’’ 
Exasperated by a tedious captivity, upon his 
exchange he had been indulged by Sir Henry 
Clinton in a desire to invade Virginia and 
wreak his vengeance on a province where he 
had been so long detained, (unjustly, as he, 
not without some reason, believed,) a prisoner 
of war. Having united Arnold’s force with 
his own, Phillips, left Portsmouth, [April 
18, 1781,] and on the following day the 
army landed at Burwell’s ferry, from which 
the militia fled precipitately. Phillips, with 
the main body, marched upon Williamsburg, 
which he entered without any serious oppo- 
sition. Simcoe, detached with 40 cavalry, 
early next morning surprised a few artillery- 
men at Yorktown, (the rest escaping across 
the York in a boat,) and burnt ‘“‘a range of 
the rebel barracks.’ The British sloop, Bo- 
netta, anchored off the town. How little did 
the parties, engaged in this petty episode, 
anticipate the great events which were des- 
tined soon to make that ground classic? The 
Bonetta, too, was destined to play a part in 
the close of the drama. Phillips embarked 
at Barrett’s ferry, near the mouth of the 
Chickahominy. He here issued “ the strict- 
est orders to prevent privateers, the bane and 
disgrace of the country which employs them.” 
But these orders were disregarded. When 
off Westover he issued further orders saying : 
‘A third object of the present expedition is 
to gain Petersburg for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the enemies stores at that place, and it is 
public stores alone that are intended to be 
seized.’ * [April 24th, 1781.] A body of 
2,500 men, under Phillips, landed at City 
Point and passed the night there. On the 
next morning they marched upon Petersburg. 
Baron Steuben, with 1,000 militia, disputed 
the entry of the town. At 2 o’clock the 
British advanced. They were opposed by a 
party of militia posted on the heights just be- 
yond Blandford, under Captain House of 
Brunswick. The enemy were twice broken 
and during two hours advanced only one 
mile. At length the Americans being flanked 
by four pieces of artillery, were compelled to 
retire over the Appomattox, taking up the 





* Simcoe, pp. 171-172. 
t Bland Payers, vol. 2, pp. 57-58. 
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* Simcoe, pp. 190-194. 
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bridge as soon as they had crossed it. The 
American loss was estimated at sixty, that of 
the British was not ascertained. * Lieut. Col. 
Abercrombie, who commanded the British 
infantry on this occasion, was the same who 
afterwards fell in Egypt. Phillips, taking 
possession of Petersburg, made his head- 
quarters at Bollingbrook. He destroyed a 
large quantity of tobacco and several vessels 
at Petersburg. The bridge over the Appo- 
mattox being readily repaired, Abercrombie, 





General Phillips being taken ill, found it ne- 
cessary to travel in a carriage. [May 9th.] 
Part of the troops were sent to City Point 
in boats; the rest marched upon Petersburg. 
They arrived there late in the night and sur- 
prised a party of American officers engaged 
in collecting boats for Lafayette to cross 
his army. For the purpose of covering a 
convoy on the way to General Greene’s 
army,* [May 10th,] Lafayette, with a strong 


‘escort, appeared on the heights opposite 


with a detachment, passed over on the 26th Petersburg. The artillery under Col. Gimat 
and took possession of the heights opposite ,cannonaded the enemy's quarters. Bolling- 
the town. Phillips, after committing great brook, where General Phillips lay ill, was 


devastations at Chesterfield court-house, near 
Osborne’s and at Warwick and Manchester, 
proceeded down the James river as far as 
Hog Island. [May 7th.] Phillips receiving 
orders to join Lord Cornwallis returned up 
the river to Brandon.+ The troops were 
landed at once there in a gale of wind. 


* Col. Banister, in Bland Papers, vol. 2, pp. 68-70, makes 
the British loss not less than fourteen. Simcoe, pp. 195- 
198, reports the British loss at only one killed and ten 
wounded. 

John Banister was the son of an eminent botanist of 
the same name, who settled in Virginia towards the 
close of the 17th century ‘and devoted himself to the 
study of plants. In one of his botanical excursions neat 
the falls of the Roanoke, he fell from a rock and was killed. 
A plant of the decandrous class, in honor of him, is called 
Banisteria. As a naturalist he was esteemed not inferior 
to Bartram. 

John Banister, the son, was educated in England and bred 
to the law atthe Temple in London. Before the revolution 
he was a member of the Virginia assembly, and early in 
the revolution, a deputy in the convention which met at 
Williamsburg. Burk, 1y, p.89. He wasa delegate in Con- 
gress from Virginia in 1778-9, and one of the framers of the 
Articles of Confederation. 1781. He was Lieut. Colonel 
of Horse, under Brigadier General Lawson. The two 
other colonels, in the same brigade, were John Mercer, af- 
terwards Governor of Maryland, and James Monroe, sub- 
sequently president of the United States. During the in- 
vasions which Virginia was subjected to, Col. Banister was 
actively engaged in the efforts made to repel the enemy. 
Proprietor of a large estate he suffered repeated and heavy 
losses from the depredations of the British. At one time, 
it is said, that he supplied a body of troops, then on their 
Way to the southward, with blankets-at his own private ex- 
pense. He resided at Battersea, near Petersburg. He 
married first, Mary, daughter of Theodorick Bland Sr., and 
second, Anne, sister of Judge Blair of the Federal Court. 
Of an excellent and well cultivated mind and refined man- 
ners, he was in private life amiable and upright, in public 
generous, patriotic, and enlightened. As a writer always 
clear, correct and easy, often elegant and vigorous—he may 
hé ranked with the first of his day. A number of his let- 
ters ‘have been published in the Bland Papers. 

t Seat of Benjamin Harrison. 


| 


so exposed to the fire, that it was found ne- 
cessary to remove him into the cellar for 
security. He died on the 13th.t He lies 
buried in the old Blandford church. Upon 
his death the command devolved on Arnold. 
He sent an officer with a flag and a letter to 
Lafayette. Assoonas he saw Arnold’s name 
at the foot of the letter he refused to read it, 
and told the officer that he would hold no 
intercourse whatever with Arnold, but with 
any other officer, he should be ever ready to 


‘interchange the civilities which the circum- 





stances of the two armies might render de- 
sirable. Washington highly approved of this 
proceeding. t Already before the death of 
General Phillips, Simcoe had been detached 
to meet Cornwallis, who was advancing from 
North Carolina. Simcoe on his route to the 
Roanoke captured, some miles to the South 
of the Nottoway river, Colonel Gee, at his 
residence, ‘‘a rebel militia officer,’ who re- 
fusing to give his parole, was sent prisoner 
to Major Armstrong. Another “ rebel Colo- 
nel” Hicks, mistaking Simcoe’s party for an 
advanced guard of Lafayette’s army, was also 
made prisoner. At Hick’s Ford a captain 
with thirty militia-men were taken by a ruse 
de guerre and compelled to give their paroles. 
Simcoe on his return towards Petersburg 
met with Tarleton and his “legion clothed 
in white’’ at Hicks’ Ford. § 


* Almond’s Remembrancer for 1781, p. 108. 


t Lee 286. Marshall in Life of Washington, Vol. 1, p. 
435, in note, has inadvertently said, that ‘ Phillips died the 
day on which he entered Petersburg.” 

t Spark’s Writings of Washington, vol. 8, p. 61. 

§ Simeoe, pp. 207-208-210. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
1781, 


Henry Lee; John Tyler; Cornwallis enters Virginia; La- 
fayette retreats; Simcoe’s expedition to the Point of 
Fork ; Tarleton’s expedition to Charlottesville ; Corn- 
wallis marches towards the Point of Fork ; Dewastations 
of the enemy ; Lafayette reinforced by Wayne marches 
to Albemarle old Court-House; Cornwallis retires to 
the lower country; Is followed by Lafayette; Skirmish 
at Spencer’s plantation; Cornwallis prepares to cross 
the James near Jamestown ; Lafayette makes an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon the enemy ; Lafayette encamps near 
West Point. 





Henry Lee was born January 29th, 1756, | 
in Virginia. His family was old and res- 
pectable and his father was for many years a 
member of the house of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. Henry receiving the early part of his 
education from a private tutor at home, af- 
terwards pursued his studies at the college 
of New Jersey, under the presidency of the 
celebrated Dr. Witherspoon * and was grad- 
uated there, [1774,] in his eighteenth year. 
[1776.| When twenty years of age, on the 
nomination of Patrick Henry, he was ap- 
pointed Captain of one of six companies of 
cavalry raised by Virginia, the whole being 
under command of Col. Theodorick Bland. 
{September, 1777.] The regiment joined the 
main army, where Lee by his discipline, vigi- 
lance and efficiency, soon won the confidence 
of Washington, who selected him and his 
company for a body-guard atthe battle of Ger- 
mautown. While Lee lay near the British lines 
a plan was devised to cut him off. A body 
of 200 cavalry surprised him in his quarters, 
a stone house where he had with him but 
ten men. Yet with these he made a gallant 
defence and obliged the enemy to retreat, 
after having lost four men killed, together 
with several horses and an officer with three 
privates wounded. Of his own party besides 
the patrols and quarter-master-sergeant, who 
were made prisoners out of the house, he 
had but two wounded. Washington com- 
plimented Lee on his gallantry in this little 
affair, and Congress shortly afterwards pro- 


of horse., {July 19th, 1779.] Major Lee dis- 

tinguished himself by surprising the British 

garrison at Powles Hook, where he captur- 

ed 160 prisoners, with the. loss of only two 

killed and three wounded of his own men. 

Congress in reward of this achievement, pre- 

sented him with a gold medal. Early in 

1780 Lee, now Lieutenant Colonel, with his 

legion, joined the army of the South under 

General Greene. In this General’s retreat 

before Cornwallis, Lee’s legion formed part 
of the rear-guard of the Ameri¢an army. 

During this retreat Lieutenant Colonel Lee 

charging upon Tarleton’s dragoons, killed 

eighteen and made a Captain and several 
privates prisoners. After Greene had eflect- 
ed his escape, he detached Lee with Colonel 
Pickens to watch the movements of Corn- 
wallis. Lee with his legion, by a stratagem, 
surprised four hundred armed loyalists under 
Colonel Pyle, of whom ninety were killed 
and many wounded, At the battle of Guil- 
ford Lee’s legion distinguished itself, When 
Cornwallis retired upon Wilmington, it was 
by the advice of Lee, that General Greene 
moved at once into South Carolina. Lee de- 
tached with his legion joined the militia under 
the gallant Marion. Forts Watson, Motte 
and Granby speedily surrendered. Lee now 
joined Pickens for the purpose of attacking 
Fort Augusta, which was reduced. In the 
unfortunate assault upon Fort Ninety-Six, 
Lee was entirely successful in the part of 
the attack entrusted to his care. At the bat- 
tle of the Eutaw Springs, he contributed to 
the success of the day. 


John Tyler was born at his father’s resi- 
dence about four miles from Williamsburg, 
in the county of James City, in the year 
1748. His father, whose name he bore, was 
marshal for the colony of Virginia under the 
royal government and his mother was the 
daughter of Doctor Contesse of Williams- 
burg, one of the protestants driven from 
France by the Revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, and who finding a home in Virginia, 
passed here an irreproachable and useful 
life. John Tyler, younger of two sons of 
this union, (the elder of whom died young,) 
while in Williamsburg and its vicinity, en- 





moted him to the rank of Major with the 
command of an independent partisan corps 


* He was one of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 


joyed frequent opportunities of attending 
the debates of the House of Burgesses and 
had the good fortune to hear Patrick Henry 





dependence. 


in the stormy discussion on his resolutions 
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of 1765. The animation with which Mr. 
Tyler in the decline of life related his recol- 
lections of that debate, proved how deep an 
impression it had made on him. He became 
a warm and decided opponent of the tyran- 
nical pretensions of the mother country, and 
avowed his opinions on this subject in so 
bold a tone, that his father often predicted to 
him that sooner or later he would be execu- 
ted for high treason. Mr. Tyler studied the 
law under Mr. Nicholas, Treasurer of the 
colony. While thus engaged, he formed an 
acquaintance with Thomas Jefferson, which 
ripened into a close friendship, terminated 
only by death. The society of the ardent 
Jefferson, fanned the flame of young Tyler’s 
patriotism and he became at an early day 
the advocate of the independence of the 
colonies. About the year 1774 having ob- 
tained his license, he removed to the county 
of Charles City, where he took up his 
permanent abode. Successful in the prac- 
tice of the law, he was after a brief in- 
terval elected a delegate from that coun- 
ty. He was re-elected for several years, 
his colleague for the greater part of that 
time, being Benjamin Harrison, Jr., of Berk- 
ley, whom Mr Tyler succeeded as Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses. After the lapse 
of many years Mr. Tyler’s son, of the same 
name, succeeded General William Henry 
Harrison, son of Benjamin Harrison, Jr., in 
the Presidency of the Union. Mr. Tyler, 
the Revolutionary patriot, while a member 
of the Virginia assembly, contracted a close 
friendship with Patrick Henry, for whom he 
entertained an almost idolizing veneration. 
They corresponded for many years. Mr. 
Tyler participated largely in the debates of 
the assembly and on all occasions exhibited 
himself a devoted patriot and thorough-bred 
republican. In subsequent years he filled 
several eminent stations. In private life his 
virtues won esteem; in public, his talents 
and worth commanded the confidence of 
his country. 

That able commander, Cornwallis, after 
his disastrous victory of Guilford, in North 
Carolina, retreated towards the sea-coast 
and arrived at Wilmington [ April 7th, 1781.] 
[April 25th,] he marched for Petersburg in 
Virginia. To facilitate the passage of the 
intervening rivers, two boats mounted on 





carriages accompanied the army. * Tarle- 
ton led the advance. While the main army 
was yet on the left bank of the Roanoke, 
Cornwallis who had passed it, upon overta- 
king Tarleton’s detachment, ordered them to 
be dismounted and formed in line for the 
inspection of some of the inhabitants to en- 
able them to discover the men who had com- 
mitted some horrid outrages on the prece- 
ding evening. A sergeant and a dragoon 
being pointed out as the offenders, were re- 
manded to Halifax, condemned by a court- 
martial and executed. t His lordship was 
prompted to such acts of discipline, by his 
moderation and humanity as well by a de- 
sire to avoid any new exasperation of the 
people of the country and by a hope of al- 
luring to his standard the numerous loyalists 
ot North Carolina. [May 19th, 1781.] Corn- 
wallis reached Petersburg. With the rem- 
nant of his Carolina army he now united the 
troops under Arnold, consisting of a detach- 
ment of Royal Artillery, two battalions of 
light infantry, the 76th and 80th British reg- 
iments, the Hessian regiment of Prince He- 
reditaire, Simcoe’s corps of cavalry and in- 
fantry called ‘‘ the Queen’s Rangers,”’ chiefly 
tories, one hundred yagers and Arnold’s 
American Legion, likewise tories, the whole 
amounting to about 2,500 men, which togeth- 
er with the Carolina army, made his lord- 
ship’s force at Petersburg about 4,500. The 
entire field force now under his command in 
Virginia was not less than 7,300, including 
400 dragoons and 700 or 800 mounted in- 
fan‘-y. { He now received certain intelli- 
gence from Lord Rawdon of his defeat of 
General Greene at Hobkick’s Hill. Corn- 
wallis remained three or four days at Peters- 
burg. Light troops and spies were despatch- 
ed to discover Lafayette’s position. He was 
found posted near Wilton, an old seat of 
the Randolphs, on the James river, a few 
miles below Richmond, with 1,000 regulars 
and 3,000 militia, the main body of them un- 
der command of Gen. Nelson. Lafayette 
was expecting reinforcements of militia and 
of Wayne with the Pennsylvania brigade. 
In compliance with the orders of Governor 
Jefferson, continental or regular officers were 
substituted in the higher commands of the 


* Tarleton, p. 285. 
+ Idem., p. 290. Lee, p. 286. 
{ Lee, p. 288. Tarleton, p. 395. 
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militia. Three corps of light infantry of 250 
each and consisting of select militia marks- 
men, were placed under command of Ma- 
jors Call, Willis and Dick of the continental 
line. Lafayette’s cavalry were only the rem- 
nant of Armand’s corps, sixty in number, 
anda troop of volunteer dragoons under Capt. 
Carter Page, late of Baylor’s regiment. * 
General Weedon not now in the service, 
owing to a diminution in the number of offi- 
cers, was requested to collect a corps of mi- 
litia to protect a manufactory of arms at 
Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg on the 
Rappahannock. Tarleton patroled from Pe- 
tersburg as far as Warwick. Surprising near 
there 400 militia, he made fifty prisoners and 
brought them to Petersburg. In the mean- 
time General Leslie arrived at the mouth of 
the James river, with a reinforcement sent 
by Sir Henry Clinton from New York. Corn- 
wallis upon receiving intelligence of it or- 
dered Leslie to repair to Portsmouth with 
the 17th British regiment and two battalions 
of Anspach and the 43rd to join the main 
army. His lordship now proceeded with his 
forces to Macocks, (opposite Westover,) on 


cannot escape me.’’* Cornwallis now de- 
tached Simcoe with 500 men, Queen’s ran- 
gers and yagers, with a three pounder, the 
cavalry amounting to one hundred. The 
object of the expedition was to destroy the 
Arsenal, lately erected ot the Point of Fork 
and the military stores there. The Point of 
Fork is the angle contained between the two 
branches of the James river, in the county 
of Fluvanna. Here during the recent pre- 
datory incursions of Phillips and Arnold, a 
State Arsenal had been established and mili- 
tary stores collected, with an especial view 
to the prosecution of the war in the Caroli- 
nas. The protection of this post had been 
entrusted to the able Prussian officer, the 
Baron Steuben. His force consisted of 600 
new levies, originally intended for the South- 
ern army and an equal number of militia 
under General Lawson. {+ Cornwallis how- 
ever informed Simcoe, that the Baron’s force 
was only three or four hundred. ¢ 


* © All [ learnt by a conversation with Mr. Bird, [land- 
lord of Bird’s Ordinaty in New Kent, was, that he had 
been pillaged by the English, when they passed his house 
in their march [from] Westover, in pursuit of Monsieur de 





the James, where being joined by the 43rd, he 
crossed over.t The passage occupied near- 
ly three days. The horses swam by aid of 
boats, the river there being two miles wide. ¢ 
‘ Brigadier General Arnold obtained leave to 
return to New York, where business of con- 
sequence demanded his attendance.” The 
British officers had found it irksome to serve 
under him. The force of Cornwallis now 
amounted to 8,000. Lafayette hearing of this 
movement of the enemy, crossed the Chick- 
ahominy and retreated towards Fredericks- 
burg, with the view of covering the manu- 
factory of arms at Falmouth and of meeting 
Wayne. Cornwallis pursued with celerity, 
but finding Lafayette beyond his reach gave 
out the chase § and encamped on the banks 
of the North Anna || in Hanover county. La- 
fayette who had been hotly pursued by Tarle- 
ton, retreated precipitately beyond Freder- 
icksburg. It was on this occasion that Corn- 
wallis in a letter said of Lafayette, ‘the boy 


* Lee, p. 287. 

t Tarleton, p. 291. Lee, p. 288. 

t Tarleton, p. 342. 

§ Lee, p. 290. 

| Several rivers in Virginia were called after Queen 
Anne—the Rivanna, the Rapidan,t he Fluvanna, the North 
Anna and the South Anna. 


la Fayette, and in returning to Williamsburgh, after en- 
deavoring in vain to come up with him. It was compara- 
lively nothing to see their fruits, fowls and cattle carried 
away by the light troops which formed the van-guard ; the 
army collected what the van-guard had left ; even the offi- 
cers seized the rum and all kinds of provisions, withotit 
paying a farthing for them ; this hurficane, which destroyed 
every thing in its passage, was followed by a scourge yet 
more terrible : a numerous rabble, under the title of Refu- 
gees and Loyalists, followed the army, not to assist in the 
field, but to partake of the plunder. The furniture and 
clothes of the inhabitants were in general the sole booty 
left to satisfy their avidity; after they had emptied the 
houses, they stript the proprietors ; and Mr. Bird repeated 
with indignation, that they had taken from him by force, 
the very boots from off his legs,”"—2 Chastellux’s Travels, 
pp. 3-7. “Mr. Tilghman, our landlord [at Hanover Court 
House,] though he lamented his misfortune in having lodg- 
ed and boarded Lord Cornwallis and his retinue, without 
his Lordship’s having made him the least recompense, 
could not yet help laughing at the fright which the unexpect- 
ed arrival of Tarleton spread amongst a considerable number 
of gentlemen, who had come to hear the news, and were 
assembled at the Court House. A negfo on horseback 
came full gallop to Jet them know that Tarleton was not 
above three miles off. The resolution of retreating was 
soon taken, but the alarm was so sudden, and the confusion 
so great, that every one mounted the first horse he could 
find, so that few of those curious gentlemen returned upon 
their own horses.” Ib., p. 14. 

+ Burk’s Hist. of Va., vol. 4, p. 496-497. Lee, p. 293. 

t Simcoe held the Earl’s military intelligence in slight 
respect. Thus on page 226, he says, “ He had received no 
advices from Lord Cornwallis, whose general intelligence 
| he knew to be very bad.” ‘“ The slightest reliance was not 
“to be placed on any patroles fiom his lordship'’s army.” 
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Lieutenant Spencer with twenty hussars 
formed Simcoe’s advanced guard of chosen 
men mounted on fleet horses. Simcoe cross- 
ing the South Anna pushed on with his ac- 
customed celerity, by Byrd’s Ordinary tow- 
ards Napier’s Ford on the Rivanna. 
habitant of the country coming within view, 
escaped capture. From some of the pris- 
oners intelligence was obtained that Steu- 
ben was at the Point of Fork and in the 
act of crossing to the South side of the 
James river. The Baron adopted this mea- 
sure in consequence of intelligence of Tarle- 
ton’s incursion. Within two miles of Steu- 
ben’s camp, a patrol of dragoons appeared, 
was chased and taken. It consisted of a 
French officer and four of Armand’s corps. 
The advanced men of Spencer’s guard chang- 
ed clothes with the prisoners, for the purpose 
of attempting to surprise the Baron at the 
only house at the Point of Fork. Just as 
Simcoe was about to give the order to his 
men to lay down their knapsacks in prepa- 
ration for an engagement, the advanced 
guard brought in a prisoner, Mr. Farley, 
Baron Steuben’s aid, who had mistaken them 
for the patrol] which had just been captured. 
Mr. Farley assured Simcoe that “he had 
seen every man over the Fluvanna before he 
left the Point of Fork.” This was confirm- 
ed by some waggoners, who with their teams 
were now taken. Simcoe’s cavalry advan- 
cing, plainly saw the Baron’s force on the 
opposite side. About thirty of Steuben’s 
people collected on the bank where the em- 
barkation had taken place, were captured. 
Simcoe employed stratagem to persuade the 
Baron that the party was Earl Cornwallis’s 
whole Army, so as to cause the arms and 
stores that covered the opposite banks to be 
abandoned. Captain Hutchinson with the 
71st regiment clothed in red, was directed to 
approach the banks of the Fluvanna, while 
the baggage and women halted in the woods, 
on the summit of a hill where they made 
the appearance of a numerous corps. The 
woods mystified their numbers and numer- 
ous camp-fires aided the deception. The 
three-pounder was carried down and one 
shot fired, by which was killed the horse 
of one of Steuben’s orderly dragoons. The 
Baron was encamped on the heights on the 
opposite side, about three quarters of a mile 
back from the river. He had passed the 


No in-| 





Fluvanna in consequence of intelligence of 
Tarleton’s incursion, which he apprehended 
was aimed at him. The river was broad and 
unfordable, and Steuben was in possession 
of all the boats. Simcoe himself was now 
in an exposed position, but his apprehen- 
sions were relieved, when the Baron’s peo- 
ple were heard at night destroying their 
boats with great noise. At midnight they 
made up their camp-fires. Soon after a de- 
serter and a little drummer-boy passed over 
in a canoe and gave information that Steu- 
ben had marched off on the road by Cum- 
berland Court-House, towards North Caroli- 
na.* The drummer-boy belonged to the 
71st regiment; he had been taken prisoner 
at the Cowpens, had enlisted in Morgan’s 
army and now making his escape, hap- 
pened to be received by a picket guard which 
his own father commanded. On the follow- 
ing morning, by aid of some canoes, Sim- 
coe sent across the river Captain Stevenson 
with twenty light infantry and Cornet Wol- 
sey with four hussars, who carried their sad- 
dles with them. The infantry detachment 
were ordered to bring off such supplies as 
Simcoe might need and to destroy the re- 
mainder. The hussars were directed to mount 
upon such straggling horses as they could 
find and patrol in Steuben’s wake. Both 
orders were successfully executed. The 
stores were destroyed and Steuben’s retreat 
accelerated. Simcoe in the meantime em- 
ployed his force in constructing a raft, by 
which he might pass the Rivanna at its junc- 
tion with the South Anna. There was de- 
stroyed a large quantity of arms, the greater 
part of them, however, out of repair, togeth- 
er with ammunition and military stores. The 
quantity and value of property destroyed were 
greatly exaggerated by the enemy. Simcoe 
took away also a mortar, five brass howitzers 
and four long brass nine pounders, mounted 
afterwards at Yorktown: t According to 
Simcoe’s opinion, a small guard left by Steu- 
ben would have protected these stores. The 
want of military intelligence exhibited on 
this occasion is what the disaster must be at- 
tributed to. 


* Simcoe, pp. 212-223. Lee, py. 293-294. 

t Simcoe, p. 223. These may perhaps be the brass pie- 
ces recaptured at Yorktown, now to be found atthe Armo- 
ry at Richmond. Tarleton, Cornwallis and the historian 
Stedman, it is said, have exaggerated ihe American loss. 
Burk, vol. 4, p. 498. 
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At the same time when Simcoe was de- 
tached, Lord Cornwallis had sent out, [June, 
1781,| that other distinguished partisan, 
Tarleton, with 180 cavalry, and 70 mounted 
infantry of the 23rd regiment under Cap- 
tain Champagne, with instructions to sur- 
prise the Virginia Assembly, then sitting at 
Charlottesville, to seize Mr. Jefferson at Mon- 
ticello, near that town, and to destroy such 
stores as could be of use to the Americans. 
Tarleton moving rapidly towards Charlottes- 
ville, met with twelve wagons laden with 
clothing for the Southern army and he burnt 
them. Learning that a number of gentle- 
men, who had escaped from the lower coun- 
try, were assembled, some at Dr. Walker’s, 
the others at Mr. John Walker’s,* Tarleton 
despatched Captain Kinloch, with a party, to 
Mr. John Walker’s, while he proceeded with 
the rest to the doctor’s mansion. Here he 
surprised Col. John Syme, a half-brother to 
Patrick Henry, and some other gentlemen 
who were found asleep, f it being early in the 
morning. Captain Kinloch captured Francis 
Kinloch, (his relative ¢ and a delegate to con- 
gress from South Carolina,) together with 
William and Robert Nelson, brothers to Gen- 
eral Thomas Nelson. Mr. Iouitte, one of the 
inmates, effecting his escape on a fleet horse 





conveyed intelligence of Tarleton’s approach 
to Charlottesville, so that the greater part of 
the members of the Assembly escaped. 
Tarleton, after a delay of some hours, enter- 
ed Charlottesville. Seven Burgesses fell into 
his hands and the public stores there were 
destroyed. 

Captain McCleod, with a troop of horse 
visited Monticello and reached the house a 
few moments after Mr. Jefferson had fled, 
The magnificent prospect visible there, must 
have afforded some compensation to the par- 
ty for their disappointment. While Tarle- 


* Belvoir, about seven miles from Charlottesville, and 
residence of the late Judge Hugh Nelson. 

t Lee, pp. 294-295. Tarleton, p. 296. It is said thatas 
one of the gentlemen, who was ‘rather en-bon-point and 
who had found time to put on nothing but his breeches, ran 
across the yard in full view of the British dragoons, they 
burst into a fit of laughter at so unique and extraordinary a 
phenomenon. 

{ There is a family tradition, that when this Captain 
Kinloch was about to leave England, the Ladies of his 
family playfully pine 9 him not to kill their cousin in Amer- 

















ton was in the Lniitivenliaia of Charlottes- 
ville, 20 British and Hessian prisoners of 
« the Convention troops,’ cantoned with the 
planters, joined him. The prisoners of dis- 
tinction, captured by Tarleton, were treated 
with lenity, being detained only a few days, 
on their parole not to escape; “ the renee 
class were secured as oan of war.”’ * 
“The prisoners of note’ were released at 
Elkhill, on their paroles. 

Earl Cornwallis, with the main army, ar- 
riving, (June 7th,} near the Point of Fork, 
Simcoe and Tarleton rejoined him. [June 
9th.] Simcoe was detached to the Seven Is- 
lands, where he destroyed 150 barrels of 
gunpowder, and burnt the tobacco in the 
ware-houses on the river side. Some militia- 
men were surprised and made prisoners. t 
The British army was now encamped along the 
bank of the James river, from the Point of Fork 
to Elkhill, } a plantation of Mr. Jefferson's, 


,| Where Cornwallis for ten days made his head- 


quarters. This plantation was utterly laid waste 
by the enemy. Wherever his lordship’s army 
went, plantations were despoiled and private 
houses plundered. During the six months 
of his stay in Virginia, she lost 30,000 slaves, 
of whom the greater part died of small pox 


,; and camp fever, and the rest were shipped to 
, | the West Indies, Nova Scotia, &c. The 


whole devastations committed by the British 
army, during these six months, was estima- 
ted at upwards of thirteen millions of dol- 
lars. 

Lafayette being joined by Wayne’s brigade, 


eight or nine hundred strong, marched at 


,;once towards Albemarle old Court-house, 


where some magazines remained uninjured 
by the British. Hesucceeded in saving these 
stores from the attempts of Tarleton. La- 
fayette, at Albemarle Court-house, was join- 
ed by Col. Campbell, the hero of King’s 
Mountain, with his brave riflemen.§ Corn- 
wallis now, in accordance with advices from 
Sir Henry Clinton, retired to the lower coun- 
try and was followed by Lafayette, who had 
in the meantime, above Richmond, been re- 


inforced by Steuben, with his 600 levies and 


* Tarleton, p. 298. 
+ Simcoe, p. 223. 
t It was here, that Mr. Jefferson, when confined by an 





iea, and that he replied, * No, but [ will be sure to take 


iN prisoner 


arm fractured by a fall from a horse, composed his ** Notes 


jocular prediction was thus fulfilled. jon Virginia.” 


4 Lee, pm, 20% 
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by the militia. Cornwallis halted for a few 
days at Richmond. Simcoe was posted at 
Westham, Tarleton at the Meadow Bridge. * 
Lafayette’s army amounted now to 4,500, of 
whom one half were regulars and of these 
1,500 were veterans. He was still inferior 
to Cornwallis in numbers, by one third, and 
very deficient in cavalry.t Cornwallis leav- 
ing Richmond, [June 20th, 1781,] reached 
Williamsburg on the 25th. { Lafayette fol- 
lowed and passing Richmond, arrived at 
New Kent Court-house on the day after the 
British general had left it. Lafayette now 
took a position on Tyre’s plantation, twenty 
miles from Williamsburg. Cornwallis having 
detached Simcoe, to destroy some boats and 
stores on the Chickahominy, that energetic 
and accomplished partisan performed the ser- 
vice with his accustomed promptness. La- 
fayette discovering this march of Simcoe, 
detached Col. Butler, of the Pennsylvania 
line, in quest of him. Butler’s van consist- 
ing of the rifle corps, under Majors Call and 
Willis, and the cavalry—the whole not ex- 
ceeding 120 effectives, was led by Major 
McPherson of Pennsylvania. Having mount- 
ed some infantry behind the remnant of Ar- 
mand’s dragoons, he overtook Simcoe on his 
return, near Spencer's plantation, about six 
miles above Williamsburg, at the Forks of the 
roads leading to Williamsburg and James- 
town. The ground there, in Simcoe’s phrase, 
was “ admirably adapted to the chicanery of 
action.” § The suddenness of McPherson’s 
attack threw the yagers into confusion, but 
they were firmly supported by the Queen’s 
Rangers. || Call and Willis having now join- 
ed McPherson, a warm conflict ensued. 
Simcoe found occasion for all his resources. 
The advanced party of Butler’s corps was re- 
pulsed and fell back in confusion upon the 
continentals. Simcoe satisfied with this ad- 
vantage, retired. Both parties claimed the 
advantage in this rencontre. The loss of the 
British was eleven killed and twenty-six 
wounded, The loss of the Americans is not 


* Tarleton, p. 300. 

+ Lee, p. 299. 

t Tarleton, p. 301. 

§ Simcoe, p. 227. 

|| Trumpeter Barney gave the alarm to the Rangers, ex- 
claiming, *‘ draw your swords Rangers, the Rebels are 
coming.” Simcoe, p. 228, Barney captured a French of- 


reported, except that three officers and twen- 
ty-eight privates were made prisoners. The 
number of killed and wounded probably ex- 
ceeded that of the British. * Major McPher- 
son was unhorsed, but crept into a swamp 
and made his escape. Simcoe after retreat- 
ing two miles towards Williamsburg, met 
Lord Cornwallis, with the advance of his ar- 
my, coming to his relief. Coret Jones, who 
had fallen in the skirmish, was buried at Wil- 
liamsburg on the next day with military hon- 
ors. Col. Butler, the American commander 
in the action, was the same who afterwards 
fell at St. Clair’s defeat, being on that occa- 
sion second in command. t 

June 28th, Cornwallis with an escort of 
cavalry, under Simcoe, visited Yorktown, for 
the purpose of examining the capabilities of 
that post. His lordship formed an unfavor- 
able opinion of it. The party was ineffec- 
tually fired at from Gloucester Point and re- 
turned on the same day to Williamsburg. 
After halting here nine days, Cornwallis, [4th 
of July, ] marched and encamped near James- 
town island, for the purpose of crossing the 
James river and proceeding to Portsmouth. 
The Queen’s Rangers passed over the river in 
the evening of the same day, to cover the 
baggage which was now transported. La- 
fayette, as Cornwallis had predicted, now ad- 
vanced, with the hope of striking at the rear- 
guard only of the enemy, supposing upon 
imperfect intelligence that the main body had 
already crossed to the left bank of the river. 
Accordingly about sunset, [July 6th, 1781, | 
Lafayette attacked Cornwallis and after a 
warm conflict, was compelled to retreat, hav- 
ing discovered that he was engaged by the 
main body of the British army. Of the con- 
tinental troops, 118, including ten officers, 
were killed, wounded or taken. Some can- 
non also fell inta the hands of the enemy. 
The British state their loss at five officers and 
seventy privates, killed and wounded. Corn- 
wallis now crossed the James and marched 
[9th of July] for Portsmouth. 

Lafayette re-inforced by some dragoons 
from Baltimore, retired to a strong position 
near West Point, at the head of York river. 
The militia had already been discharged. 


“ Simcoe, pp. 227-237. He gives a plan of the affair and 
says that he “considered this action as the climax of a 
campaign of five years, p. 234. 





ficer. 


+ Lee, p. 300. 
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THE FORTUNES OF ESTHER, THE JEWESS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Could those who envy the great and judge of 
their happiness from the glare of external circum- 
stances, but look into the hidden recesses of the 
heart and contemplate the hot-bed of exotic cares 
and wants accumulating at an even pace with the 
advance of rank ; the alarms and cravings of jeal- 
ous pride—the wounds and ranklings of a morbid 
sensibility—the vindictive hatred of opposing ri- 
vals and the midnight labors of restless ambition, 
they would retire from the scene convinced that 
the enjoyments of life are not so unequally dis- 
tributed among the different classes of mankind as 
a superficial view leads them to believe. The 
humble peasant, whose aspirations mount no higher 
than to the supply of animal wants and creature 
comforts, is happier than many a prince surround- 
ed by the splendors of state; fur the sources of 
contentment lie not in the capricious gifts of for- 
tune, but in the moral government of the mind. 
Haman, the Amalekite, who had come to Persia a 
poor adventurer, not conceiving in his wildest 
dreams of ambition the remotest possibility of ri- 
sing to the height he had obtained, was a far hap- 
pier man in his first humble station than now, the 
second man in dignity throughout the empire. The 
homage of the prostrate forms that bent before 
him was to his haughty spirit grateful incense, yet 
he reflected that this kingly honor was paid to him at 
the commands of another and might as easily be 
withheld by the same breath that bestowed it. His 
unscrupulous and inappeasable ambition was a burn- 
ing and a consuming flame, that wasted his restless 
spirit with one absorbing aspiration. There stood 
but one man between him and single absolute su- 
premacy. Nothing less than the title and the pow- 
er of the great king could now satisfy his tower- 
ing pride. With a stern and haughty carriage he 
strutted in gloomy promenades about the courts of 
the palace with his arms locked upon his bosom, 
his lips compressed and his head proudly erect, 
scarcely deigning to cast a glance upon the pros- 
trate forms that bent before him. Old Morde- 
cai sat calmly resting his back against one of 
the pillars of the king’s gate, with his right leg 
across his left, his hands locked around his knees 
and his eyes attentively surveying the motley 
crowds that thronged the streets when Haman, 
with an air of lofty dignity, slowly passed before 
him. The old man turned his eyes and viewed 
him leisurely from head to fuot, then looked anoth- 
er way and hummed a tune. 


pay him the same worship that is given to the 
king ?” 
“The king of kings,” replied Mordecai, “ has 
commanded that ‘thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God and him only shalt thou worship.’ ” 
The slave glad of an opportunity to ingratiate 
himself with Haman watched his approach, and 
and bowing down before him, said im a submissive 
voice, “O prince of royal dignity, before whom 
all knees should bend, the Jew, Mordecai, sitting 
in the king’s gate, scorns to bow down and de hom- 
age to Haman according to the king’s decree.” 
In an instant the blood mounted to Haman’s 
cheeks in a torrent of wrath, and his eye flashed 
with a fire dreadful to behold. Too haughty to reply 
to the prostrate slave, he turned impatiently away 
and resolved to test at once the truth of what he 
had heard. ‘ This accursed Jew and his juggling 
daughter, so much like the present queen,” mutter- 
ed Haman, “ have made sport of me and laughed 
my power to scorn, till I have become a cowardly 
dastard in my own eyes. One of them, thanks to 
Vashti, who at least did one good deed in her time, 
has already been crushed and the other soon shall 
be, in defiance of the favor of this stupid king.” 
He now drew near to Mordecai and stopping di- 
rectly opposite to the gate, confronted him with a 
look of concentrated vengeance. The old man 
sat perfectly quiet, and looking with the most pla- 
cid composure, first on the scowling brow of Ha- 
man, then on his magnificent dress, and seeming 
to discover nothing about him worth much atten- 
tion, turned imperturbably away and followed with 
his eye a gay equipage that dashed along the street. 
Haman’s wrath was nearly suffocating him, yet his 
proud soul could not bend to utter a word to the 
old Jew; nor could he, though trembling with ea- 
gerness to crush him, proclaim to the king the fact 
so galling and humiliating to his haughty spirit, that 
one man was found who refused to bow down and 
pay him homage. Tortured nearly to madness, he 
suddenly turned homewards to ease the pangs of 
his heart in domestic sympathy and advice. Weak 
and infatuated wretch! Had your greatness so 
perverted your reason as to make your peace de- 
pendent on the action of an old man’s body? Ha- 
man entered his splendid palace amidst all that 
could give comfort to the body, or delight the eye, 
and yet perhaps he was the most unhappy man in 
the Persian empire. Throwing himself upon a 
couch in all the agony of a haughty and turbulent 
spirit under imaginary outrage and insult, he re- 
volved in his dark mind various schemes of fierce 
revenge against the Jew ; yet his proud heart could 
not bend to the confession so humiliating—that 
an object so contemptible in his eye as Mordecai, 
had for a moment employed his thoughts. Afier 





“Know you not,” asked a servitor of the palace, 
stepping up to Mordecai, “ that the king has com- 
manded all men to bow down before Haman and 


Vou. XIII—85 


torturing his heated brain for many minutes, he 
suddenly started from his seat and exclaimed, * I 
have it—the lives of a thousand such accursed 
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slaves would but mock my thirst for revenge. I 
will crush the whole. detested race at one blow. 
That fortunate decree that has gone forth for the 
consolidation of the empiré, and which this hateful 
people—like bodies in chemistry without affinity or 
the attraction of cohesion—alone obstruct, shall 
afford me a theme of accusation so weighty as to 
extort from this credulous king the license to sa- 
tiate my vengeance.” 

Neglecting for the first time the studied decora- 
tions of his person in his impatience to execute 
his plans, he sallied forth hastily from his palace ; 
his gorgeous robe hanging awry upon him, and all 
rumpled by his restlessness while recumbent on 
his couch of thorns ; and forgetful of his staid and 
stately dignity of carriage, passed with rapid strides 
into the king’s palace. Scarcely waiting to an- 
nounce his presence, he appeared before the mon- 
arch, still wearing in his countenance the traces of 
ruthless indignation. 

“* Speak, Haman,” commanded the king, as the 
crafty hypocrite bowed down before him, “ your 
haste and clouded brow bespeak some weighty af- 
fair of state for our special ear.” 

“ Great king of kings, the light and splendor of 
the world,” began Haman, “ your high and dread 
decree sent forth to the hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces of your unlimited empire com- 
manding peace, unity of government, and obe- 
dience to the laws, to the end that local interest 
and jealousies may cease to distract the public 
mind, and that a sense of fraternity and communi- 
ty of interests as one people, might produce gen- 
eral tranquillity and contribute to the prosperity 
of all, has been duly forwarded by couriers and 
acknowledged with humble and dutiful reverence 
by all the princes, governors and people of the 
empire, save an accursed and misanthropic race in 
our midst—and would beyond all question secure 
the end the king has so much at heart, but for the 
malevolent and unsocial customs of this incorrigi- 
ble people, the Jews, who are a canker—a foul 
ulcer upon the body politic and diffuse the poison 
of their rebellious example through every grade 
of society. Now I beseech the king to judge of 
the truthfulness of my report and the singleness 
of my purpose, by the fidelity I have proven to 
three successive kings, untouched even by suspi- 
cion, when treason, with all its temptations, has con- 
tinually reared its head around me; and the nobles 
of the land have forgotten, in their guilty dreams of 
ambition, even the sanctity that attaches to the sa- 
ered persons of kings and have impiously shed the 
royal blond. If then these considerations deserve 
any weight with the king, let the devotedness of his 
servant, directed by his long experience and his 
knowledge of men, iinpress him with the truth, that 
all his efforts to harmonize the empire by a general 
fraternity and social consolidation of interests, will 





prove abortive as long as this unsocial and disjunc- 
tive people holds a place in the provinces of the 
dominions. As well may he attempt to mingle vil 
and water, as connect the Jews in social compact 
with any other people ; for it is known to all men, 
O king, that this malicious people have laws and 
customs differing wholly from those of every other 
nation under heaven ; and that they inculcate the 
duty of disobedience to all laws and lawgivers save 
Moses and their Sanhedrim ; and an uncompromi- 
sing hatred and malevolence towards all mankind, 
who acknowledge the supremacy, or even the ex- 
istence of any other god save their God Jehovah. 
An article of their creed enjoins the obligation to 
defraud, oppress, and even to murder where impu- 
nity may follow, the subjects of all governments, 
of customs differiug from their own; and to up- 
root the foundation of every throne that acknow- 
ledges not a single and undeviated devotion to their 
God. The truth standing thus, great king, but 
few things would more delight this misanthropic 
race than the utter subversion of your throne and 
empire and to that end, whenever a glimmering of 
success shall be promised, their whole energies will 
be directed. By secret and stealthy means, and 
hidden practices, and in dark conclaves, their agents 
are continually at work. Since the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar their implacable hatred to the people 
and governments of the empire—the Persian no 
less than the Assyrian—has been handed down 
from generation to generation, and it has come to 
my knowledge, by the most conclusive evidence, 
that nearly all the rebellions, intestine commotions 
and bloodshed of the provinces have been secretly 
fomented by Jews in disguise. ‘Therefore, great 
king, it remains for you to determine whether this 
detested people, inflexible and incorrigible as they 
are in their wickedness, be suffered to continue 
in our midst, to increase in numbers, wealth and 
power, till they shall become too mighty for forci- 
ble subjugation ; or by a wise precaution be now, 
while weak, suddenly and without a remnant, cut 
off by the sword in one day, and thus by a single 
stroke free the State from the intolerable nuisance 
of their practices. If they be permitted to live, 
great king, in all your future decrees commanding 
the obedience of your people, except the Jews; 
for they already laugh to scorn those that are pub- 
lished.” 

Though naturally generous and humane, Arta- 
xerxes, who had been reared in the school of des- 
potism, and was as fully persuaded that resistance 
to his will was a crime as deserving of death as 
those of treason or murder, became exceedingly 
indignant as the wily and hypocritical Haman pro- 
ceeded in his artful and provoking address. Un- 
practised in the arts of the designing, and from the 
frankness of his own nature, without suspicion, he 
ascribed the bold and vehement exhortation of Ha- 
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man to his comprehensive wisdom and experience, 
impelled by his unwavering fidelity and devotion to 
the prosperity and glory of the empire. Judging, 
therefore, that his counsel was well matured and 
not to be slighted, and enraged by the assurance of 
a contemptuous resistance to his will by the Jews, 
he bitterly and emphatically exclaimed, ** Then let 
their contumacy and accursed malevolence work 
their own destraction; for since it appears that we 
or they must be crushed, we answer, as it is natu- 
ral, let it be them. They have drawn down the 
penalty of the violated laws upon their own heads 
and become their own executioners. Take this 
ring,’ continued the king, pulling a splendid dia- 
mond from his finger—* its seal will give sanction 
to the parchment bearing its impress—and let it be 
proclaimed throughout every province of our em- 
pire, that on a certain day—which you may set 
apart for the purpose—every Jew in the empire 
shall be cut off and the State be freed at once from 
their rebellious practices.” 

‘Great and wise governor of the world!” ex- 
claimed Haman in an ecstasy of delight, “ your 
dutiful slave, honored by your favor and enriched 
by your bounty, cannot see your treasuries dimin- 
ished by the annihilation of the tribute-paying Jews, 
and will advance to the royal revenue ten thonsand 
talents of silver out of his own means. Thus shall 
the king, my generous benefactor, be freed from the 
danger of an insidious and rebellious people and 
secure to his treasury a sum that will cover the 
loss that would follow from the destruction of the 
Jews.” 

‘“‘ Honest Haman,” replied the king, “ your gen- 
erous zeal for the splendor of our throne com- 
mands our love, yet we mast not suffer our interest 
to make us unjust by burdening the loyal and faith- 
ful with the losses sustained by the revenue in the 
execution of criminals. Therefore, no more of 
this. The means of the empiie are sufficient with- 
out the accustomed tax upon the Jews. Leave 
us now alone and hasten the publication of the de- 
cree against that people, that a work so distasteful, 
though so necessary, may cease to harass the mind 
by its contemplation.” 

Haman, exulting in the success of his mission 
and revelling in the luxurions anticipation of that 
dark and terrible pleasure of a fierce and merciless 
Spirit, grasping the power of revenge, passed ma- 
jestically from the palace and approaching Morde- 
cai, the Jew, at the king’s gate, with a counte- 
nance frightful by the presence of a fiendish smile, 
stood immediately confronting him and paused for 
several minutes with eyes gloating upon him with 
the expression of the tiger sure of his prey, yet in 
the ecstasy of certainty, forbearing for a moment 
to leap upon it. The old man, with impassable 
meekness, raised his eyes to the fixed gaze of his 


eye, but moved not, nor seemed in the slightest de- 
gree discomposed by that look of concentrated 
vengence. ‘Tranquil and peaceful, he sat with a 
countenance of gentle benevolence and the con- 
sciousness of security and protection in the appro- 
bation of his God. The miserable slave of mis- 
guided and ungovernable passions that stuod before 
him could bring no terrors to his mind. He both 
pitied and despised his weakness. Haman too 
haughty to throw himself upon the object of his 
hatred and pour out his heart’s blood as he was 
tempted to do, tore himself away with a mind 
phrensied and maddened to the last extreme of en- 
durance. Thus proving to himself, had he ever 
accustomed his mind to self-examination, how un- 
stable and fleeting are the triumphs of a vicious 
and haughty spirit, when amidst honors, wealth 
and every worldly possession that could afford en- 
joyment to a rational and well-regulated life, the 
slightest expression of disrespect—even a gesture, 
or a listless indifference in the humblest individual, 
can turn his existence into gall and bitterness, and 
make his peace dependent upon the caprice and 
passions of all he meets. Old Mordecai, on the 
other hand, contented and grateful for the blessings 
he enjoyed, free from envy or pride, and careless 
alike whether he was noticed or passed by with 
indifference, sat meditating on the inexplicable pas- 
sions of the Amalekite. ‘ Can that man,” thought 
he, “ conscious as he must be of his own demerits 
and of his dark and vicious life, scarcely alleviated 
by one redeeming virtue, believe himself in truth 
worthy of a homage above all his fellow-subjects ? 
The most overweening self-esteem would seem 
incapable of such delusion. Yet his manner be- 
speaks an unfeigned indignation, that I, a servan 

of the living God, though the only recusant, have 
not in disobedience to my Maker’s will, fallen down 
and worshipped him. Ah, unhappy king! thus to 
be deceived and strew your honors on a wretch 
too bad to live.” 

In the meantime, one of the scribes commanded 
by Haman to draw up the king’s decree passing by 
Mordecai and knowing him to be a Jew, revealed 
to him the dreadful sentence pronounced upon him- 
self and all his people. Overwhelmed for the mo- 
ment by the terrible and astounding doom, the af- 
flicted old man, after the manner of his nation, rent 
his clothes with loud lamentations, covered his 
head with dust and ashes, and as a farther mani- 
festation of humility in the sight of his Maker, he 
clothed himself in sack-cloth and refused to be 
comforted. With hasty steps and loud and impas- 
sioned wailings he traversed the streets of Susa, 
apprising the Jews of their terrific sentence and 
calling on them to unite with them in one general 
supplication to the God of Jacob to avert the im- 
pending calamity. Unmoved by personal consid- 








vindictive enemy, which resembled more the glare 
of an exulting demon than the light of the human 





erations, he even approached the gates of the pal- 
ace, where it was unlawful for any to appear in 
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sack-cloth, and filled the outer courts with his 
wailings and lamentations. In Esther's palace, 
and specially favored by her, were the twin sisters, 
Rachel and Leah, who looking out into the streets 
of the city, saw Mordecai dressed in sack-cloth, 
throwing about his arms with violent gestures, and 
shuddering with the fear of some calamity, imme- 
diately told it to Esther. 

“* God of my fathers,” she exclaimed, springing 
from her seat with deadly paleness and hastening 
to satisfy her own eyes of the truth of what she 
heard, * what can this portend? While I thought 
Mordeeai peaceful and happy, behold him depreca- 
ting some terrible evil. Now the God of Jacob 
be our support.” Then turning to one of the eu- 
nuchs, she commanded him to carry Mordecai a 
decent suit of apparel and entreat him for her sake 
to put off his sack-cloth and be decently clothed. 
“Tell him,” she continued, “to be comforted, 
whatever his cause of trouble, and to remember 
the signal mercies of our God, who has never for- 
saken us and will uphold us by his righteous judg- 
ment as long as we place our trust in Him.” 

The eunuch obeyed, but Mordecai was immove- 
able. “ Away! away!” he replied. “ Go tell the 
queen I supplicate our God after the manner of our 
fathers and that she and every other Jew must 
humble themselves in the dust before Israel’s God 
and cry aloud to Him to shorten the arm of our 
ungodly enemy and save his people.” 

When Esther heard this reply she took the alarm, 
and trembling in the suspense of some impending, 
but indefinable calamity, sent hastily for Hatach, a 
Jew, and one of her chamberlains, and bade him 
go and inquire of Mordecai the cause of his dis- 
tress, 

“ What ! knows she not,” asked Mordecai, * that 
our implacable enemy, Haman, the Amalekite, has 
extorted from the king, by false accusations against 
the Jews, a decree for the slaughter of us all in 
one day, herself included, for there is no excep- 
tion—no, not one? Then take this parchment— 
it is a copy of the decree—and bear it to Esther 
and enjoin it upon her from me to go boldly to the 
king and entreat him to recall his unjust and bloody 
decree.” 

Duriag his first paroxysms of grief, old Morde- 
cai had been led away by the irresistible impulse 
of human passions ; but now that an interval was 
afforded for reflection, his confidence in the protec- 
tion of his God rekindled with renewed ardor and 
infused a tranquillity into his so lately troubled 
mind. ‘“ Sinner that I am,” he reflected, “ why 
have I for a moment distrusted the watchful mercy 
of a righteous and omnipotent God, whose arm 
has been so often outstretched to protect me and 
whose blessings have never been withdrawn from 
met God of my fathers, thou knowest I have not 
been restrained by pride, envy or malice in with- 
holding my homage from Haman, the Amalekite ; 








but from obedience to thy superior commandment, 
which forbids us to give to the creature that wor- 
ship which is due only to the Creator. Thy word 
has been my law, and I will trust in thy mercies, 
which endure forever.” 

In the meantime, Esther, who with anxious alarm 
had run her eyes over the decree, unconsciously 
exclaimed—* ‘his bloody monster indeed then re- 
members who I was and am, and in pursuance of 
his threats of vengeance against my people, and 
his hatred to myself, has revealed to the king the 
nation of whom I sprung, and poisoned his mind 
against my people. ‘That too explains why for so 
many days the king has not sent for me. This 
Haman, in whom he so deeply confides, has con- 
strained him to cast me off and decree my death. 
Yet the God of Jacob has not forsaken me. I 
will lean upon His righteous arm, nor will He shake 
me off. But to venture unbidden in the inner 
court, while the king is thus disposed, would be 
tempting God; for how should I expect the king, 
now exasperated against me, to extend his sceptre 
in token of forgiveness? Go tell this to Morde- 
cai,” she continued to Hatach, “ and bring me his 
answer.” 

“Tell Esther,” said Mordecai, “ that God will 
appoint some other means to save His people if 
she refuse to venture on the king, and let her be- 
ware how she shrinks from the performance of a 
duty fraught with such tremendons consequences, 
by fear of death, lest God in his displeasure make 
her the only victim. Nor let her hope, because 
the queen of Persia, that if this bloody decree be 
carried into effect she shall escape. She must in 
that event fall with her people.” 

When Esther heard the message, she said to 
Hatach, ‘*‘ Go yet again to Mordecai and tell him I 
will go into the king, and ‘if I perish, I perish.’ 
But in the meantime let him call together all the 
Jews of Susa and with fasting and prayer make 
their supplications to our God to aid my humble 
efforts to save our people.” 

Her maidens clung around her with the affection 
of sisters, weeping and bewailing their dreadful 
doom, in abject despair. Esther also wept, but 
looking around on the helpless innocence of the 
trembling beings that tended her and reflecting on 
the agonizing feelings of thousands whom her eye 
could not reach, she gathered strength from the 
consciousness of the mighty responsibility that 
awaited her, and called forinstant action. Kneel- 
ing in the midst of her women and pouring forth 
her pious spirit in one rapid and burning torrent 
of pathetic prayer to that God who ever hears 
the supplications of submissive piety, she rose 
to her feet another being, nerved and sustained 
for any encounter. With a countenance glow- 
ing with confidence and eyes bright with enthusi- 
asm, she stood before her astonished and sympa- 
thizing maidens a picture of angelic beauty. A 
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soft serenity now calmed her bosom and a smile of 
ineffable sweetness played around her lips. ‘“ Why 
have we doubted the watchful and almighty provi- 
dence of our God?” she asked, embracing affec- 
tionately her delighted maidens. “* His counte- 
nance, though veiled from mortal eyes, ever shines 
upon those that love him. He has soothed my 
troubled spirit and breathed into me the assurance 
of safety to my people. I go to the king, whose 
heart is subject to the King of kings. Attire me 
as befits his queen.” 

Cheered by their mistress’ inspiring words, the 
maidens thronged about their beloved superior and 
in a few minutes completed her preparations. The 
Greeks, with all their conceptions of the beautiful 
in painting and statuary never portrayed such su- 
perhuman loveliness as Esther now presented to 
the eye of the beholder. 

The king was seated upon his lofty throne busily 
employed in conference with his ministers, Haman 
occupying the most honorable seat below him. 
His brow was contracted with the severity of 
thought and his mind wholly intent upon the busi- 
ness before him. Inthe midst of this solemn and 
weighty counsel, Esther softly thrust open the door 
and throwing back her veil, confidently smiled and 
approached the king. In a moment the cloud was 
dispersed from his brow and a sparkling gleam of 
admiration lighted up his countenance. Quickly 
extending his sceptre to his lovely queen, he raised 
her upon the throne by his side and playfully asked, 
“Did you fear the anger of Artaxerxes, thou beau- 
tiful spirit of light? Why your presence is like 
the bright beams of the sun that scatter the clouds 
of gloom that gather about our throne, and your 
fascinating innocence would drive wrath from the 
bosom of a fiend. Say now, what boon do you ask ? 
Speak and receive it, even to the half of my king- 
dom. I have no power to deny you any thing.” 

“Then,” said Esther, thrusting her small hand 
in his and looking up delightedly in his face, “ since 
I am thus favored by the partiality of the king, let 
him and Haman honor a banquet | shall prepare 
for them this night.” 

“This is not all, thou little tantalizer,” replied 
the king; “that simple request has not brought 
you here. Fear no denial, but speak out boldly ;”’ 
then lowering his vuice to a whisper of playful af- 
fection, he proceeded to say something intended for 
her ear alone, when lifting her fingers she nimbly 
pressed them upon his lips and thus stopping his 
voice, repeated as she laughingly descended the 
throne, “ Come to my banquet.” 

The king followed her with his eyes till out of 
sight, then murmured with a sigh, “* Happy inno- 
cence! care should never trouble that gentle bo- 
som.” 

Haman who had heard Esther's invitation, though 
inwardly shrinking from ‘the countenance of the 


ful Jewess, whom he had persecuted and afterwards 
dreaded, now swelled and exulted with a pride and 
satisfaction apparent to all about him. Already hon- 
ored by the king above all others and continually pre- 
sented to the eyes of the people with a power and 
pomp almost regal, and now chosen from among all 
the lords of Persia as alone worthy to appear at 
the queen's banquet, he felt himself approaching 
the acme of greatness his ambitious spirit so much 
coveted and saw the way already paved for his ascen- 
sion to absolute supremacy. Elevated by a sense 
of his superior dignity and importance in the State, 
and really persuaded by his overweening vanity 
and the seeming control of his genius over all op- 
posing obstacles, that every quality of greatness 
incident to man was found préeininent in himself, 
he rose with a heart throbbing with a wild deliri- 
um of joy and hastened to share his gladness with 
a delighted and a sympathizing family. But ashe 
passed the king’s gate there sat the canker of his 
peace—the sight that withered his soul and turned 
all his delightful ecstasy into gall and bitterness. 
Old Mordecai still remained motionless in the king’s 
gate and refused to do him reverence. Jn a mo- 
ment the dark passions of his bosom that only 
slumbered, were roused like beasts from their lair, 
and banished the delightful emotions of gratified 
ambition from the tortured mind of their unhappy 
slave, and forced him to seek comfort for his insup- 
portable anguish in the bosom of his family instead 
of giving it. O pride of place and pomp of power! 
Could men but strip away the veil and view 
the tumultuous hell that seethes within the vast 
depths of busy thought, they would not so often 
deem your crimes unpunished. Haman entered 
his palace with thick drops of perspiration upon 
his brow—his countenance pale with deadly wrath 
and lips quivering with a passion that shook his 
frame. Calling around him his wife, his ten sons 
and many courtiers that thronged his palace, he 
exclaimed with bitterness—* I have no peace: my 
life is more a curse than a blessing. Behold the 
splendor of this palace—the wealth that crowds 
its many chambers—look into my treasury over- 
flowing with untold riches—see the elegance, wis- 
dom and accomplishments of my wife—the come- 
liness, dignity and manliness of my sons—contem- 
plate the honors and exalted greatness of my sta- 
tion, so conspicuously préeminent that the queen 
has thought me alone worthy to appear at her ban- . 
quet. Yet all this avails me nothing; for an ac- 
cursed Jew, named Mordecai, in defiance of the 
kings decree, sits motionless in the king’s gate and 
refuses to do me reverence. His presence blasts 
my sight and poisons my existence. The madden- 
ing reflection on the slave’s contempt drives sleep 
from my pillow and appetite from my meals. His 
fall in the general massacre of his detested race 





queen, so strikingly recalling to his mind the beauti- 





will not appease my revenge. I would signalize 
his death by some special act of vengeance.” 
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“Are yon a man?” asked Zeresh contemptu- 
ously, “and do you fret and chafe away your ex- 
istence in impatient wailings at the insolence of a 
miserable slave? What stays your hand? Pitch 
a gallows fifty cubits high and hang this accursed 
Jew aloft to the conspicuous view of every inhab- 
itant of Susa. This shall bring a terror over the 
minds of men and confirm your authority for all 
time to come.” 

This advice was warmly seconded by his sons 
and friends and was readily adopted. ‘“ Why have 
I been so stupid,” exclaimed Haman exultingly, 
‘‘as not to think of this before? His days are 
numbered. He has drawn upon himself the pen- 
alty of death by disobeying the king’s decree com- 
manding all to fall down and do me reverence, 
and I shall not lack for other arguments if that fail, 
to work my end. Do you, my sons, see that the 
gallows be erected and to-morrow I will feast my 
eyes upon his pendent carcass as it swings erect 
to de me the honor it would not stoop to pay.” 

* The gallows shall be ready,” replied his oldest 
son; “bot a boon I have to ask, dear father, for 
myself and brothers—it is, that on the 13th day of 
the month Adar, we may command the troops that 
shall slaughter the accursed Jews. Thus shall we 
gratify our hereditary vengeance and enrich our- 
selves with the enemies spoil at the same time.” 

“Then be it so,” replied Haman; “ remember 
to be vigilant that not one escape.” 

While the sons of Haman with exulting malice 
were giving directions to their slaves for the build- 
ing of the gallows, their father accompanied the 
king to Esther's feast. ‘The sumptuousness of the 
fare and tasteful elegance of the arrangements 
pleased and delighted the king. For untouched by 
the jealousy that poisoned the peace of the unhappy 
Vashti, Esther had brought to her palace the most 
beautiful damsels among the Jews and Persians, 
who filled the rooms with the sweetest strains of vo- 
cal and instrumental music while groups of laughing 
girls tripped before them in the graceful dance. 
The repast was long and grateful, and never had 
the heart of the king been more light and joyous. 
Esther herself, when the feast was over, caught the 
harp, and bending over it, brought all her exqui- 
site skill to bear with an intensity of effort, that 
drew forth strains so beautiful and pathetic as to 
enwrap the spirits of her listeners as by a spell of 
enchantment. Never before had the king heard 
her touch that sweet instrament with bursts of mel- 
ody so thrilling and grand. When she had ceased, 
he seated himself by her side and taking one of 
her small hands in his and gazing fondly on her 
beautiful countenance, now heightened in loveliness 
by her exertions, said, “ Speak, sweet minstrel, and 
life of my existence—what is your petition! It 
is granted before you ask it, as I have said even 
to the half of my kingdom.” 

“ Nay,” said Esther, throwing an arch smile into 








her countenance, but with a heart swelling with 
the most grateful emotions to her God and the 
deepest affection to the king, that disposed her 
more to weep with joy than to laugh, * but since 
my little banquet has been so fortunate as to give 
you pleasure, you shall come again to-morrow 
evening with Haman to another, which I will pre- 
pare.” 

“ Then be it so,” replied the king, laughing mer- 
rily, ‘ we will surely come again and see to what 
gay petition this feasting prelude points. Haman, 
something whispers me that you are somehow con- 
nected with our queen’s merry boon, since you are 
to be with me when it is made known. Perhaps 
she intends you some further mark of honor that 
has escaped our thoughts. If so, it shall please 
me well.” 

Haman bowed with a semblance of deep humility 
and replied, ** My life and all I have are valued but 
as they may conduce to the service of Persia's 
royal pair. When I shall cease to feel that I exist 
but to promote their glory and greatness, let me 
cease to live.” 

Esther who well knew the shocking depravity 
of Haman’s heart and had besides been informed 
by Mordecai of his suspicions of his treasonable 
purposes and warned to keep an eye upon his ac- 
tions, could scarcely suppress her disgust at the 
vile hypocrisy that fell from his lips. Yet she re- 
plied, “ Haman shall see that I appreciate his ser- 
vices and will seek for him a reward commensu- 
rate with his merits.” 

Though Haman took this language in its most 
favorable sense, yet there was something in the 
tone and manner that so forcibly recalled to his mind 
the person of Esther when he had met her as an 
obscure Jewess, that he shuddered and shrunk from 
her gaze. 

“Then it is so,” resumed the king, “ and we 
shall have another instance of woman’s ingenuity ; 
for I confess our means to reward our faithful min- 
ister seemed exhausted and yet inadequate to his 
deserts. So Haman she has given us a puzzle 
that we must solve by to-morrow’s banquet.” 

Ata late hour the feast was ended and Haman 
departed to his palace. 


CHAPTER XII. 


When Artaxerxes had returned from the queen’s 
palace, Esther’s maidens gathered about her and 
asked with anxious inquietude, why she had not 
made her petition for the Jews, while the king 
seemed so favorably disposed to grant her anything. 

‘* Because,” replied Esther in a low voice, “I 
have been secretly informed by Mordecai, that Ha- 
man, in his fiery impatience, has sent certain let- 
ters to his creatures in the provinces by couriers 
supposed to be devoted to his interest, but who are 
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Jews in disguise; and that I must delay my peti-|ed with bitter vehemence—* Ah ! how exulting the 
tion to the king, till he can ascertain the purport of | idea of seeing that accursed form lifted from yon- 
their mission. He is persuaded they have refer-|der gate, fifty cubits into the air. 1 will give a 
ence to the bloody edict, and will throw some light | feast of joy that shall astonish all Susa with its 
on the part Haman has taken to procure it, and| costly sumptuousness, in token of my satisfaction.” 
may strip away the veil that conceals his hypoc-| Now summoned to the king, he joyfully obeyed, his 











— 


risy and guilt from the eyes of the king.” impatient thirst for vengeance illy supporting the 
In the meantime, the king, without undressing, | least delay. 
reclined upon a couch in his bed-chamber to com-| ‘“ You are early, Haman,” said the king with a 


pose himself to sleep; yet all his efforts to slum-| cheerful smile, “but you are always the first on 

ber were vain—sleep fled from his eyelids and he| duty and the last to leave. NowI would have you 

was never more awake. After an hour of restless) tell me what mark of favor shall be bestowed on 

impatience, which all at times have experienced,| him whom the king delights to honor ?” 

when after vainly courting repose they are yet} Haman’s vanity was now fully aroused, and hav- 

wakeful and from no conceivable cause, he gave|ing dwelt much of the night on the king’s flatter- 

up the effort, and to beguile the monotonous and | ing remarks at Esther’s banquet, and revolving in 

oppressive stillness of a sleeping palace, he called | his imagination the new honors he doubted not the 
for the chronicles of the Persian Kings and com- | queen intended him, he had settled in his mind upon 

menced a cursory review of the records of his own| one distinction, which, if at liberty to choose for 
reign. Nearly the first instance that caught his| himself, would make him the happiest man in the 
eye, was the conspiracy of Bigthan and Teresh,| empire. as giving, both a foretaste of the greatness 
discovered and revealed to him by Mordecai, the|to which his ambition aspired and familiarizing his 
Jew. The king was pained and mortified at the| kingly honors to the sight of the people. Judg- 
oblivion which he had suffered to drive from his|ing therefore that the king’s mind had been en- 
mind so signal a service, and exclaimed, * what| grossed by the subject of conferring new honors 
culpable neglect and ingratitude is here?” ‘The! upon him with a desire to surprise, and if possible, 
fidelity of a loyal subject has been conspicuously | to surpass the queen in the degree of dignities to 
instramental in preserving my life and throne from| be conferred, he readily replied : 

an otherwise inevitable destruction, and] have suf-| Let the man whom the king desires to distin- 
fered his unobtrusive modesty and diffidence to} guish with honors, be clothed in the royal apparel, 
banish from my memory his claims to honor and| with the king’s crown on his head and mounted on 
reward. ‘This shall be amended and that speedily | the horse the king rides, be conducted through all 
while now fresh in my mind. ‘Thus to pass over| the streets of Sasa by one of the highest lords of 
the merits of our most faithful and deserving sub-| Persia walking at his side and holding the bridle, 
jects, is both ungrateful and impolitic. Who is in| who shall continually pruclaim as they proceed, 
the ante-chamber t” he asked of the guard at the|‘ Thus does the king distinguish, the man he hon- 


door. ors.’ ” 
‘Haman has just entered,” replied the cham-| ‘ Then hasten,” resumed the king, “ and see that 
berlain. all these things be done unto Mordecai, the Jew. 
‘“‘ Bid him attend us immediately.” Let all respect and homage be paid to him, and al} 


With a feverish and watchful impatience Ha-| men bow down before him while thus representing 
man had expected the dawning of light, so eager| our person; and do you, the greatest of our lords, 
was he to extort from the king the privilege to| lead his horse through all the streets of Susa and 
sacrifice the unsuspecting Mordecai to his fierce| proclaim his honors as you have advised. Behold, 
and haughty revenge. Witha fiendish satisfaction] Haman, how our culpable negligence has passed 
he, before his departure to the king’s palace, had| over the inappreciable service of this faithful old 
walked around and surveyed the height and strength| man. But for his timely fidelity, we should have 
of the gallows, already reared for the execution of | been murdered like our father, Xerxes, in our sleep 
the old Jew, and exclaimed, with a horrid smile,|and our throne and empire made the prey of a re- 
“Tt delights my soul to look upon it.” Then turn-| bellious faction. Your generosity, ready to appre- 
ing away he strode hastily to the king, to prepare | ciate the merits of others, has prompted this award 
the feast of vengeance with as little delay as pos-|to a fellow subject, and we afford you the addition- 
sible. There still sat Mordecai, with the early|al gratification of seeing your decision carried into 
dawn, posted at the king’s gate, yet as calm and|effect. Away and let our mind be at ease by this 
as unmoved as ever, nor stirring a finger to do him| act of just retribution. It shall encourage others, 
reverence. The sight he could not bear, but turn-| too, to watch over the safety of our person.” 
ing aside, he hastened by him with the precipitan-| Overwhelmed and confounded by this astound- 
cy of one escaping from the nauseating fetor of|ing sentence—for such it seemed to him—more 
some putrifying body that he needs must pass. As| galling to his proud and vindictive spirit than the 
he entered the vestibule of the palace, he mutter- most humiliating death, and reduced to silence by 
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the misapplied praises of the king, the wretched 
Haman shrunk from his presence, and entering a 
retired chamber, threw himself in an agony of wild 
and tumultuous grief upon a golden couch. There 
he was tossed and tortured with an intensity and 
bitterness of grief which none but the wicked can 
feel. There was no resource of comfort, upon 
which his mind could fall back. No alleviating 
support of religion, reason, or philosophy. He 
had staked the peace of his existence upon the 
gratification of passions and had now become their 
victim. Who that beholds this miserable picture 
of human weakness and folly, can fail to moralize 
upon the inadequacy of earthly greatness, with all 
its florid trappings and splendid adjuncts, to secure 
to man the coveted boon of his existence—the full- 
ness of a contented and satisfied mind—when the 
passions have a licensed sway over his impulses 
- and actions? Behold this prostrate wretch, though 
possessed of princely wealth, covered with honors 
almost regal, and worshipped as a God by both 
nobles and populace, crushed to the dust with an 
intensity of suffering that the worst calamity could 
inflict and simply because he must lead about an 
old man, who had never injured him, in an idle pro- 
cession and forbear to hang him. What menial 
employed in the lowest offices and subject to the 
commands of a hundred superiors, was not a hap- 
pier man than Haman? Bat there was no alter- 
native, he must either perform this humiliating 
task, or sink all his present greatness and future 
aspirations in the displeasure of the king. The 
thirteenth of the month, Adar, a day which had 
filled his revengeful mind with the most delightful 
anticipations, could not afford an offset to this with- 
ering degradation. 

*“ ‘The Greeks,” he muttered to himself, “ adorn 
their victims with garlands, before offering them at 
the altar, and could the honors of this accursed 
Jew be but in like manner the mock trappings and 
ornaments before the sacrifice, | might bear my 
disgrace with some equanimity ; but this doating 
stupidity of a detested king, foretells me that this 
curse of my existence will be rescued even from 
the general slaughter. Ye Gods of my people, 
whom I have worshipped, is there no remedy for 
my woes? Is there no escape from this crushing 
doomt Then since there is none, let me rush 
through it like one through consuming fires.” 

Thus concluding, he hastily sent for Mordecai 
into the palace. The chamberlain who bore the 
message, knowing the king’s command, bowed 
down before the astonished old man, and in terms 
of the most abject submission, told his errand. 
Though Mordecai regarded the whole as a mali- 
cious mockery, he resolved to obey. judging that 
Haman was vested with authority by the king to 
command his attendance. He accordingly rose, 
though reluctantly, from his accustomed seat at the 
gate, and entered the palace, not doubting that some 





vindictive measure had been planned by Haman to 
oppress him. In this surmise he was the more 
confirmed when, on entering the palace, the habit- 
ually haughty and unbending Haman, with illy-con- 
cealed malevolence, bowed down before him. In 
the moment of his self-abasement, which he felt 
the blood of all concerned could alone wash away, 
he thought of the king, and convulsively grasped the 
hilt of his dagger. Recovering himself quickly 
however, and mastering his indignation, he turned 
to Mordecai, who stood calmly awaiting the issue 
of what he yet believed to be a mock representa- 
tion of the homage he had refused to pay, and thus 
addressed him— 

“Old man of Jewry, the king commands that 
you be clothed in the royal apparel, with his crown 
on your head, and be conducted by the greatest 
lord of Persia, myself, with proclamation of his 
favor thus shown, through all the streets of Susa ; 
and that all men this day shall bow down before 
you.” 

Conceiving this to he the prelude of the king's 
displeasure, at his refusal to do reverence to Ha- 
man, and that some substantial punishment was to 
follow it, Mordecai replied, 

“* Beware to what extremity you carry your mal- 
ice. The king’s ear shall be disabused, even by 
the queen, and a terrible retribution will surely fol- 
low.” 

“ The queen!” repeated Haman, starting back 
with horror in his countenance, as the dreadful sus- 
picion flashed again upon his mind, that this woman, 
though now called Esther, was the Hadassah—the 
obscure daughter of Mordecai, whom he had per- 
secuted—"* What know you of the qneen ?” 

“That she is generous, and just, and good,” re- 
plied Mordecai. 

“There is no need of an appeal to any one,” 
continued Haman anxiously, “nor any insult in- 
tended you. The king decrees you this honor, to 
reward your discovery of the treason of Bigthan 
and Teresh.” 

At length convinced of the truth, he suffered 
himself to be indued in the royal dress, and the 
crown to be placed on his head, and being mounted 
on the king’s superb horse, covered with the most 
gorgeous trappings, was conducted by Haman, 
who held his bridle, and continually dinned in the 
ears of the gathering crowds, as they traversed the 
many streets of the city, “ Thus does the king to 
the man he honors.” The mind of Mordecai was 
turned, however, upon the author of his deliver- 
ance, and he exclaimed in the Hebrew tongue— 
“ The God of Israel be adored for thus confound- 
ing the wicked and bringing their malice to nought. 
His strong arm, I see, is now stretched out over his 
people. ‘The God of our fathers is with us; we 
need fear no adversary.” 

When Haman had discharged the task imposed 
upon him, he hastened home meditating schemes 
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of terrible revenge against the authors of his dis- 
grace. Harassed in body and mind by the burn- 
ing and consuming tumults of passion, he cursed 
in the bitterness of his heart every object about 
him, and even his own existence. 

“Behold,” he exclaimed to Zeresh, his wife, 
who with her ten sons had been impatiently wait- 
ing around the lofty gallows to witness the execa- 
tion of Mordecai! * Behold the king has blasted 
our hope and compelled me, on fvot, to lead Morde 
cai, mounted on the royal charger and attired like 
the king, with the crown upon his head, through all 
the streets of Susa, proclaiming as I went, ‘ Thus 
does the king to the man he honors.’ ” 

“And did you, miserable slave that you are,” 
asked Zeresh, with phrenzied indignation, “ submit 
to this degrading servitude to an accursed Jew, 
whom you would hang for refusing you homage? 
And do you who have basely cast this disgrace upon 
myself and sons, dare to reveal it in my presence t” 

“Nay, Zeresh, good wife,” supplicated Haman, | 
finding new torments where he expected comfort, | 
“reproach me not. This honor to the accursed | 





Jew was determined on before I approached the | 


king, as a reward for the exposure of the treason 
of Bigthan and Teresh, which the weak king de- 
clared had escaped his mind.” 

‘“*And had you not a tongue to disclose to the 
king, at the critical moment of his humiliating com- 
mand, the charges prepared against the Jew? and 
have you been thus foiled by the contemptible slave, 
who had craftily operated upon the king to humble 
you at his feet? Poor cowardly vassal! the Jew 
has made you his footman and triumphs in your 
degradation. You are sold, a servitor to a bonds- 
man—the crouching menial of a Jew.” 

Stung to madness by these bitter taunts, Haman 
dashed away from the presence of his wife, and 
shutting himself up in a room of his palace, rolled 
and writhed upon the floor in all the agony of in- 
supportable wretchedness. How intolerable the 
weight of cares to the wicked, and how certainly 
they await then? When no real cause of suffering 
oppresses them, a vitiated mind conjures up terri- 
ble phantoms of imagination—the unsubstantial 
creatures of their own formation. What evil to a 
rational and well regulated mind, now weighs down 
the miserable Haman! Yet his abject wretched- 
ness, though the creature of delusion, is as crush- 
ing as the criminal’s sentence of death. It is the 
fruit of his own culture, nurtured and brought to 
perfection, too, by a Jong and toilsome application. 
What resource now has his tortured mind to fall 
back upont What pleasant reminiscences of be- 
nificent deeds—of commiseration for suffering vir- 
tue—of sincerity of professions—integrity of pur- 
pose, through a long and active life, now rise in 
review to cheer and strengthen him? ‘The foun- 





icated vanity, or the cheerless gloom of succeeding 
reaction. The calm and peaceful tranquillity of a 
virtuous mind, is unknown to him—the simple beau- 
ties of nature have lost to him the charms of their 
tints and colors; and the innocent recreations of 
life, and the cheerful flow of animal spirits, shock 
the austerity of his gloomy pride. Ove grand ab- 
sorbing passion—the lust of power—controls his 
being. Missing this, he loses every thing, and his 
life becomes the heaviest of curses. The evening 
drew on, and the hour of the queen’s banquet was 
at hand; yet the honor of an invited guest could 
bring no longer a thrill of pleasure to the depress- 
ed and gloomy mind of Haman, Nature had now 
nothing in its wide diversity of objects and inter- 
ests, to excite within this slave of passion one 
agreeable emotion. Witha tortured and agonizing 
spirit, however, he prepared for the feast, fearing 
to be absent, and entered the queen’s palace with 
the feelings rather of a condemned criminal, than 
an honored favorite. Esther exerted herself to 
please the king and to appear cheerful and gay, yet 
an occasional cloud of anxiety would pass over her 
fair brow, and her eyes fall in the abstraction of 
thought upon the floor. Haman in vain essayed to 
rally his crushed and gloomy spirits. ‘The effort 
was a hollow and lifeless mockery of gaiety. In- 
quietude and oppressive wretchedness, were too 
plainly discernable beneath the flimsy veil of affect- 
ed cheerfulness. Nevertheless, the king, whose 
heart was free from care, believed all about him to 
be peaceful and happy. The banquet was draw- 
ing near its close, when he, with a cheerful smile, 
turned to Esther and said : 

** Now is the time to make your petition, thou 
bright joy of my existence. When I contemplate 
the ceaseless efforts of your gentle spirit to make 
our time flow sweetly, as if your beautiful being 
had no other end, or joy in existence, I could turn 
idolater and worship you. What were life without 
you? and what can you ask that will not confer as 
much pleasure on me bestowing, as on you receiv- 
ing itt Speak confidently, and learn henceforth 
to regard us, not as the awful embodiment of pow- 
er, but as the tender and devoted husband.” 

This impassioned outpouring of affection from 
one so intensely dear to her, and at a moment so 
pregnant with the fate of her people, distended her 
heart to bursting, and, unable to contro! the tumult 
of contending passions, she burst into tears and 
wept like an infant. The king pained and aston- 
ished at this expression of sorrow, when he expec- 
ted all was tranquillity and joy, folding Esther in 
his arms and resting her head on his bosom, asked 
with hasty anxiety—‘* Esther, my own beloved 
queen, what means this burst of grief? What sor- 
row can have approached you within these walls ? 
Speak out, and if it be the work of man, he had 
better wish himself unborn.” 





tains of his existence are poisoned, and can only 
alternately madden with the wild delirium of intox- 
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The struggle with Esther was soon over. Tears 
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had calmed her bosom, and the unaffected tender- | that king—myself am the woman spoken of, whom 
ness of the king, inspired her with confidence. | the ring you gave me saved from the vivlence ‘of 
Raising her beautiful eyes to his, as he still clasped the wicked libertine—old Mordecai who sits at your 
her in his arms, and with her small, white hand gate is my foster-father, and both of us being 
thrasting aside the curls from his lofty and manly | Jews, are doomed by your decree, together with 





brow, as if to take a full survey of his countenance, 
as he bent it upon her, she thus addressed him : 

“ Suffer me, generous king, to introduce my pe- 
tition by a simple and touching narrative, that needs: 
must move with sympathy every heart that has not 
lost the noblest feelings of our nature. There is 
a realm favored and blessed by the hand of nature’s 
God. In its varied features and outlines, is every 


natural prospect that fills the eye and delights the| 
imagination. 





Jooks with unbounded vision over green and fruit- 
ful valleys, filled with the homes of a loyal and 
happy people. Broad and beautiful rivers roll 
their waters amidst teeming cities and crowded 
villages, to irrigate the soil and open highways 
forcommerce. On their green and luxuriant banks, 
feed innumerable flocks and herds; and the proli- 
fic fields of the husbandman repays his moderate 
toil, with the increase of a hundred fold. Over 
this favored people, there reigns a king, wise, gen- 
erous and just; and yet this king is made the un- 
suspecting instrument of the most cruel and unjust 
oppression, by the deception of a wicked and re- 
vengeful minister. Within the limits of his king- 
dom live a young woman and her foster-father, who 
have proven their lovalty and devotedness to him, 
by twice warding off from him the knife of the as- 
sassin. ‘They have lived blameless in the sight of 
God and of men. and have been loved and favored 
by the king; yet this couple were not natives of 
the province in which they dwelt, and suffered 
many contumelies, especially from the prime min- 
ister and favorite of the king. This vicious and 


unscrupulous lord, who by his artful duplicity had 


imposed himself upon the king as a model of vir- 
tue, pursued the young woman from covert to co- 
vert, with the abominable designs of the libertine, 


and exulted in the prospect of crushing both her, 


and her protector into the dust. Filed in this at- 
tempt and spurred on by hatred and revenge, he 


The sublime and lofty mountain! 


all our kindred and people, to one indiscriminate 
slaughter on the thirteenth of the month, Adar. 
Haman is the wicked minister, who has deceived 
you.” 

With astonishment and indignation, the king 
turned his eyes fiercely upon Haman, who sat pale 
and speechless, with his head drooping upon his 
bosom. The dreadful truth that Esther was indeed 
the Jewess he had formerly known, overwhelmed 
and confounded him with the superstitious horror 
of her supernatural powers. His tongue refused 
to speak and his mind to suggest a word in his de- 
‘fence. The king, in a paroxysm of contending 
| passions, rose hastily from his seat and throwing 
open the door stepped out into the garden to cool 
his burning and throbbing brow. It was a ter- 
rible stroke to him to be thus deceived and abused 
by the man whom he had loved and trusted as the 
soul of sincerity and honor and had raised toa dig- 
nity nearly equal to his own. 


“ Unhappy state of kings,” he exclaimed striking 
his brow as he walked to and fro, ** to be excluded 
by dark intrigues and hollow professions from the 
light of truth and know of none in whom to con- 
fide! Favor begets ambition, and ambition ingrati- 
tude. Within the purlieus of the palace, candor 
has no nook or cranny in which to dwell. The 
courtier’s mien, his gesture and his words are ar- 
tificial things. No ray of honest trath glimmers 
through the cloak of heartless duplicity that covers 
them. Whom shail we trust when all prove false ? 
There is one whose life is all beautiful truthfulness 
and sincerity, but a woman. And did the base 
hypocrite dare to dream of sullying her purity? 
The thought sets my soul on fire.” 


While the king was thus tossed by the tumult of 
his feelings, Esther withdrew to the extremity of 
the chamber and reclined upon a couch to compose 
her agitated mind, when Haman at length, starting 


has whispered in the ear of the king stories of from his terrible stupefaction, as a gleam of hope 


calumny against them and their kindred, and pro- 
voked the king to give to the sword these two un- 
offending people, and all their kindred to the remo- 
test ties uf blood. Their possessions become the 
spoils of the murderous minister, who is himself a 
traitor and but waits a favorable occasion to assas- 
sinate the king and mount his throne. Thus will 
this unhappy king become the dupe of a monster, 
and cut off those who love him, but to open the 
way to his own destruction.” 

“This is indeed a shocking story. if true,” re- 
plied Artaxerxes—* but who dues report say this 
simple king is?” 

“Then know,” continued Esther, “ that you are 





rose in his mind, drew up to the couch and stretch- 
ing out his arms towards her as he knelt down sup- 
plicated her in the most impassioned language to 
save him from the wrath of the king. 


“Unhappy man,” replied Esther, “that God 
whom you have so often blasphemed knows your 
iniquity to be now full and will do by you according 
to his righteous judgement.” 

“Great princess and queen of the word,” re- 
sumed Haman, * your God has given you the power 
to control the willof men. O turn away the wrath 
of the king and your repentant slave will”— 

Here Haman’s address was broken off by the 
sudden entrance of the king, who seeing Haman 
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extending his arms towards Esther, and mistaking 
his purpose, asked in a voice of furious haste : 

“ What! Has he offered violence to our queen t” 

“ Pardon—O pardon, gracious king,” sobbed the 
prostrate wretch—I but besought the queen to beg 
my life of you.” 

“Thy life? thou monster of guile and blood! 
A thousand lives like thine would not atone for half 
thy guilt. How many thousands would your black 
revenge have put to slaughter among the Jews, not 
even excepting our queen, whuse nation was un- 
known to me, in the decree your artful malice and 
false accusations procured to be published! Old 
Mordecai, too, our faithful benefactor. whose origin 
had escaped our memory, you would have given up 
to slaughter. And dare you now, stripped of your 
disguise and standing forth the hideous monster 
you are, speak of pardon? Away with him to exe- 
cution.” 

“ Behold, great king,” said one of the chamber- 
lains, “there stands a gallows fifty cubits high, 
reared by this Haman to hang old Mordecai this 
very day.” 

“ Your information comes in well,” replied the 
king; then turning to the guard he continued, 
“take him to that gallows and hang him on his own 
machine. This is but retributive justice.” 

In the selfsame hour the guilty Haman hung a 
lifeless corpse upon that instrument of death raised 
by his orders for Mordecai the Jew. ‘Thus ended 
a criminal wretch, whose life grew more and more 
miserable the higher he rose in favor and honors. 
When he had left the palace for the place of exe- 
cution, Artaxerxes said to Esther, *“* As an act of 
justice, | give you the house and wealth of Haman, 
who offered you outrage, to dispose of in any man- 
ner you may choose.” 

Esther accepted the present and bestowed it upon 
Mordecai, who now held undisputed possession of the 





gorgeous palace and untold wealth of his haughty 
and implacable enemy. Zeresh shed no tear for 
the death of her husband, though it afflicted her 
with the deepest anguish. 
and unbending, mingled with the bitterness of ha- 
tred and an immitigable thirst for revenge. When 
commanded to leave her palace and seek another 
home, she drew herself up to her greatest height, 
and casting a look of scorn and defiance upon the 
officer who delivered the mandate, exclaimed, 
“ Thou contemptible slave! that yesterday would 


have bent the knee before me with trembling hu- | 


inility, but to-day, when the caprice of an ungrate- 
ful tyrant has stunned but not subdued my power, 
can, with the meanness of soul peculiar to the vile 
aud base spirited craven, withhold the respect due 
to the person of an injured lady, even when her 
political dignities are stripped away, tell, I command 
you, into whose hands this dwelling and these tri- 
fling appendages of greatness shall fall? It matters 


Her grief was stern’ 


for as they can detract nothing from true greatness 
by their loss, neither can they add to it by their 
acquisition. No!” continued she, placing her hand 
upon her heart, ‘ greatness lies here, superior to 
all the world in arms against it. So speak out, 
you will not move me.” 

How little do mortals know themselves, and how 
feeble all the boasts of self-command! The minis- 
ter, stung by the insolence of her reproaches, re- 
plied with scorn scarcely inferior to her own: 

** An humble Jewess, whom your black and vin- 
dictive jealousy would have mutilated and afier- 
wards tortured to death, because ‘hat Haman, who 
now hangs from an elevation he never coveted with 
all his ambition, had cast an eye of evil concupis- 
cence upon her—even that Hadassah, or Esther as 
she is now called, is the queen of Persia, and en- 
dowed by the king with all your possessions. Are 
you answered now 1” ; 

Zeresh had listened with increasing intensity 0 
feeling as the maddening truth was unfolded to her, 
and at the conclusion, so astounding to her haughty 
spirit, could no Jonger sustain the terrible conflict 
of her overwrought passions, but fell upon the floor 
in horrid convulsions. View her as she lies, bereft 
of reason, the miserable slave of ungoverned im- 
pulses, that impart their tortures from the mind to 
the writhing and distorted muscles of the body. 
Such is the reward that vice ever pays to her vo- 
taries. Her children entered and bore her away. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


Artaxerxes, in the tumult of feelings and the 
hurry of business, remembered not to revoke the 
bloody decree against the Jews, which notwith- 
standing the death of Haman, remained yet in full 
force and clothed in all its terrors. Esther there- 
fore having this fact explained to her by the vigi- 


‘lent Mordecai, was constrained to appear unbidden 


a second time a suppliant before the king. As she 
approached the throne, the king with a smile ex- 
tended his sceptre and attempted to raise her to a 


seat by his side, but she knelt at his feet dissolved 


in tears. 

“Why, my own loved and beautiful queen,” he 
exclaimed, “* what new source of sorrow is this? 
Is there one being upon earth, who after the fate of 
Haman, would dare molest yout Speak--why do 
you weep, and what would you have me grant?” 
continued he, raising her by force and seating her 
by his side. 

“ Then, O king,” she eagerly replied, “ spare my 
people, the Jews, and annul the decree that gives 
them to destruction on the 13th of the month Adar. 
The wretched Haman has indeed gone to his place, 
but his acts live after him.” 

‘‘ And has it not been done already?’ he asked 





but little who may strut the master in these halls;' with surprise. “Ah, my mind has been a chaos 
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since that horrid night. Call hither Mordecai the 
Jew,” he commanded. 

As the old man approached the throne, the king 
drew the ring from his finger, which he had before 
entrusted to Haman, and handed it to him, saying as 
he did so, “* Take it, you will make a better use of 
it than he that so lately abused the power it con- 
fered. Its seal gives by its impress kingly au- 
thority. Use it to annul the unjust decree against 
the Jews and substitute in its place any other edict 
that may suit the occasion. Sure I am that justice 
will be meted to all.” 

He then commanded his chamberlains to bring 
forth a suit of his own apparel, glittering with the 
richness of its colors and the many brilliant dia- 
monds with which it was covered, and ordered 
Mordecai to be clothed with it, and a crown of gold 
to be placed on his head. Mordecai smiled at this 
last act of the royal munificence and begged the 
privilege of declining it, declaring he had neither 
ambition nor taste for such display. The king 
motioned all his other attendants to fall back, and 
in a low voice said to Mordecai, ‘* Appearances 
are every thing in the vulgar eye. If you would 
impress them with the power delegated, you must 
also take along the accustomed trappings of au- 
thority. Without them they will despise you.” 

Accordingly Mordecai was indued in the vest- 
ments of royalty, and walked forth the perfect 
representation of a king. Mordecai wrote letters 
to the Jews in every part of the empire exhorting 
them to gather themselves into strong bodies and 
to repel whatever attacks might be made on them 
on the thirteenth of the month Adar. This order 
was given to save the king the mortification of 
violating, in his person, the customs and usages of 
the Persian kings, (whose laws and published edicts 
were considered irrevocable and unalterable,) and 
to prevent the weakening of that impression so 
long grounded in the public mind. The Jews being 
informed that this privilege had been granted them 
by the king prepared for the occasion, and observ- 
ing the forms and compact order of men drawn 
out for battle, and holding in their hands the arms 
used in war, they, with the least conceivable diffi- 
culty, put to flight the irregular and disorderly 
crowds that came to attack them. Wherever mo- 
lested on that day and however surpassed by num- 
bers, they infused a panic among their enemies and 
old oppressors, and ended the engagement with a 
perfect slaughter. The sons of Haman were taken 
and hung upon the gallows they had reared for 
Mordecai the Jew ; and Zeresh, their mother, died 
a maniac—the victim of ungoverned passions. 
Thus ended this famous conspiracy against the 
Jews. Vast numbers of the Persians acknowledged 
the supremacy of the God ef Jacob and joined 
the Jews in paying their adorations at his altars. 
Through the intercessions of Esther, the king re- 





secured to them all the privileges and immunities 
granted to the native Persians. Old Mordecai in- 
creased in honor and the confidence of his sover- 
eign as he advanced in age; and Esther ever pos- 
sessed the undivided love and affection of her hus- 
band and king, thus affording in themselves an ex- 
ample of the happy estate to which unyielding 
virtue, guided by steadfast and unwavering piety, 
may elevate the poorest and humblest mortals. 





SABBATH MORNING IN SUMMER. 


Come, let us list to the Sabbath bell, 

As its first sweet notes on the breezes swell. 
They waken an echo in ev’ry breast, 

For they speak of the blessed day of rest. 


Come, let us gaze on the prospect fair, 

There is beauty abroad in the dewy air ; 
There is fresh life springing in wood and dale, 
And its spirit stirs in the summer gale. 


Come, let us muse where the waters play, 

And the sunbeams dance on the silv’ry spray ; 
Where the green leaves quiver in light and shade, 
And the fresh breeze springs from the flow’ry glade. 


Come, ere the bell’s last chime is heard, 

And the spirit of love in our hearts is stirr’d ; 

Let us join in the worship of earth's mute things, 
Ere we bow at the throne of the King of kings. 


List to the low, sweet tones that rise 

From the teeming earth to the sun-bright skies— 
’Tis the insect choir as they soar and sing 

Their hymn of praise to the heavenly King. 


Each lowly flow’r in its green retreat 
Sheds from its bosom an incense sweet; 
All Nature joins in homage free 

To the omnipresent Deity. 


Then let us list to the Sabbath bell! 
As its full, sweet tones on the breezes swell. 
They waken an echo in ev'ry breast, 





moved all the legal disabilities of the Jews and 


For they tell of the holy day of rest! 
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ON PUBLIC EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


The interest that a few months ago seemed to 
be awakened on the subject of education, appears 
again to be dying away and losing itself amidst 
the din of party politics and military movements. 
This interest seems never to have been a very 
general feeling, but rather one that was fanned 
intoexistence by a set of philanthropists, who hoped 
by their own unwonted exertions on the subject to 
arouse the people to a sense of their wants. But 
these effurts I fear have failed to effect any impor- 
tant change in Virginia in our system of public 
education. 

It seems nearly impossible amongst us to pro- 
duce any thing like unity of action, unless we can 
bring party spirit to act onthe subject. The habit 
of thinking and acting individually is one of the 
strongest traits of our national character, and is, 
in my opinion, notwithstanding its inconveniences, 
one of its best elements, and one that has no doubt 
been increased by our having no national system 
of education; furnishing in this another instance 
of that beneficent order of Providence, which cau- 
ses incidental good to flow from almost, if not all 
evil. The kind of national conformity which | 
would avoid, appears to spring from faults in cer- 
tain systems of education, which in forming new 
ones should serve as beacons to warn us. 

The first thing to be determined on this subject 
is what we mean by education, and what purpose 
we intend to effect by the system we would intro- 
duce. What is usually meant by the term educa- 
tion, is the process of cramming the human mind 
with the greatest number of facts of which it will 
be a recipient; and particularly that class of facts 
which is most likely to aid in pecuniary acquisi- 
tion, or, (as it is called,) making your way in 





are to the body, though we admit to a certain de- 

gree equally necessary. Yet what should we 

think of a parent whose whole mind was en- 

grossed in procuring the best tailor for his son, 

while that son’s body was perishing for want of 
proper nourishment. What contrast can be more 

painful than this outward garniture of learning 

with the inward decay of soul? Yet it isa trath, 

that we must acknowledge, while we deplore, that 

this outward garniture of learning, as of dress, is 

more valued by the sordid every-day world, than 

all perfections of mind and body combined. We 
acknowledge this to be the present state of things, 
but is it always toendure’ After the great and 

progressive improvement of mankind through all 
ages, are we now to be stationary? Is the spirit 
of man, that was born for immortality, to be chained 
down to serve only as some great motive princi- 
ple in the mechanism of life ¢ 

No, education in its highest sense has far no- 
bler aims, it is to instruct man in his birthright ; 
to make him feel that he is born into an eternity 
of happiness, if he will only use the means that 
are prepared to educate him for this eternity ; that 
as yet he is but on the very threshold of exist- 
ence-—~—an existence ever unfolding new sources of 
knowledge and happiness, and whose very evils 
are so interwoven with good, that they serve but 
as shadows to obscure, fur a moment, as they pass, 
the effulgence of that light, that wonld be too 
strong for the infancy of our being. But shadows 
as they are, we shall be lost in their darkness unless 
we are taught to believe in the light they con- 
ceal, and undismayed to press through them to its 
source. It is this faith, this hope, that makes one 
man to differ from another; for without it, after 
the first novelty of life, the first stimulus of animal 
existence has past, life becomes to all a constantly 
diminishing pleasure. When we have no object 
in life but what is limited to its present transitory 


the world. And the means to effect this purpose | duration, and no idea of self-culture beyond what 
are generally thought good in proportion to their | will fit us for its daily routine, how can it be but 
economy, both in time and money, or in other|that our interest in it will daily diminish? We 
words, the object is to reduce the matter as much | fling up, one after another, ali our various pursuits, 
as possible to a process of mental packing, which | to which in the beginning of life we had attached 
will answer the double purpose of furnishing the | 80 much importance, and find our intellectual being, 
packer with a number of small offices, and the| which in its uses has been severed from our spir- 
packed with well put up parcels of knowledge, itual one, dwarfing again to the proportions of 
which will serve him for the common business of| childhood, We no longer act from the sources of 


life. 


inward life, but from the habits that have been 


If this is the true theory of education, then in| rivetted on the outward man, and without an object 
this age and land of improvement, the matter has|or aim beyond the petty ones of a day, we cease 
been nearly reduced to perfection. To convince | to look for happiness, and find our only peace in 
ourselves of this fact, we have only to examine our | supinely yielding to the law of necessity, and suffer- 
present system of school books, and we shall be| ing ourselves to be borne on the current of events 
struck with admiration to see how wonderfully | like the beasts that perish. 
they are adapted to combine knowledge with the| The great object of public education then is not 
smallest possible degree of intellectua] improve-| merely tocommunicate knowledge to mankind with- 


ment. 


This system is as exterior to the mind, as clothes 


out reference to individual culture, but to quicken 
the germ of life that is inthe heart of every human 
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being. The education that we want, is one that 
will rather make a man feel his powers than count 
his knowledge ; that will show him that all he learns 
and does has reference to an eternal life, and is to 
qualify him to fulfil a part in the great work of 
creation ; in truth, he is already born into eternity, 
his bark is launched upon this mighty ocean. 

Our Saviour has said, “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” and it is in this great work, 
that we are called upon to join, not as the springs 
in a machine, but as intelligent agents ; not as the 
slaves of necessity, but as the children of God, 
learning to know and love him, by each in our little 
sphere imitating Him, thus going on to a perfec- 
tion, that will extend before us forever and ever. 
This, then, is the ultimate end of education, but 
what means have been used for its attainment? It 
has been stated as an alarming fact, that the in- 
crease of crime has not diminished with the in- 
crease of education; but this should excite less 
alarm when we reflect what that education has 
been. Its object has been not to bring the man 
out of the child, but simply to supjily the intellect 
with knowledge, without reference to the adapta- 
tion of that knowledge to form the character. 

In those countries where the best systems of 
education prevail, the only object has been to make 
a certain amount of knowledge accessible to all 
classes, and this certainly is a great object, and 
calculated to have a beneficial effect on the human 
character ; but still it is not the whole of education, 
nor can it ever produce the results that have been 
expected from it. How many children are there who 
can answer thousands of questions on the common 
routine of geography, history, &c., whose minds 
have never assimilated one particle of knowledge 
to feed their perishing souls! Yet what would be 
thought of an agriculturist, who should heap all 
kinds of improvement on the soil, without consid- 
ering if it were in a state to be assimilated by the 
plants he would cultivate. 

The first education that has been provided for 
man is at home; it is through his affections that 
light enters his soul, by these he is taught to love 
and rejoice in the love of others; to be happy and 
to hope by his own exertions for a continuance of 
that happiness ; and wo to that child who is depri- 
ved of this first development of the soul, and alas! 
how many are in this case. Parents are the prop- 
er guides of childhood, and if they make a right 
use of this season, all after education, (however 
imperfect.) falls on prepared ground, the child will 
by its own efforts overcome a thousand difficulties, 
and will have in all that he does and learns an end, 
an object, harmonizing his whole life. 

Yet even in the upper ranks of life, we find pa- 
rents on this subject careless and indifferent, want- 
ing their children educated without taking the 
trouble to think what they themselves mean by ed- 
ucation ; but believing it to be a commodity, that 





can be purchased, if they can only raise money 
enough for the purchase ; and to do this, it is im- 
possible they can have time themselves to bestow 
on their children. How many are lost body and 
soul fur want of this first, best care, and how many 
parents sacrifice themselves to purchase what mo- 
ney can never buy! What must be the result of 
these false views of education, views that make it 
consist in knowledge only, and that too of the mea- 
grest kind, a dry acenmulation of words and facts 
that have no particular reterence to the needs of 
our being. 

To enlighten all classes most effectually, we 
should begin with the upper ones first. Light 
should be set on high piaces that it may dispel the 
darkness that surrounds us, and a few men truly 
and thoroughly educated, would shed more light 
around them and awaken a desire of improvement 
in a greater number, than in any other single way 
in which we could attempt to diffuse it. 

In any system of National Education, if the 
funds are insufficient for its support, both in pri- 
mary and high schools, it seems to me evident, that 
its object would be best promoted by making the 
high schools as perfect as possible in their kind ; 
fur those educated in such schools will, on their re- 
turn, be centres of light to all around. We shall 
never succeed in dispelling our darkness if we begin 
with faultering lights, but go groping about together, 
without one being able to direct another, until all 
light is extinguished. 

There are many things in which the attempt to 
introduce the principle of equality must end in the 
complete deterioration of all the parties concerned. 
God made the greater light to rule the day, and 
the lesser light to rule the night, and this princi- 
ple of inequality was through the whole order of 
Creation, and all attempts of man to subvert it, 
must end, as they always have done, in the mani- 
fest injury of all parties. Let us provide means 
to enable every man to put his talent out at interest ; 
but let us not insist that the man who has ten shall 
have no means provided but for one, thus depriving 
all mankind of the value of the other nine. The 
feeling that has manifested itself in our own State 
towards its University, has savored but too much 
of this disgraceful feeling of vulgar ignorance. 
But I can imagine no reason why io a State like 
Virginia, we cannot raise funds both for primary 
and high schools, and why this subject should split 
us into parties, when its objects seem to harmo- 
nize so perfectly. It is not wonderful that many 
should despair of effecting any good by primary 
schools, as they have heretofore been conducted, 
for the amount of good produced has been so small 
that it requires close observation to discover it. 

Many causes have contributed to prevent our 
schools from doing much good, but the chief cause 
has been the kind of teachers to which they have 
been intrusted. Heretofore there has been noth- 
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ing done beyond herding the chfldren together, in 
some miserable cabin, hardly sufficient to keep the 
weather out, to be tanght by some man who has 
formed no idea of education, beyond the simple 
acts of reading and writing, and even with these 
he is but imperfectly acquainted. He is provided 
with no books that could awaken a child's mind, 
or enlighten it if awakened; the few that can be 
procured by their parents are conned over until the 
mind is perfectly wearied and disgusted, yet the 
parents are Satisfied because their children are out 
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but as to his moral character ; and this supervision 
over teachers might certainly be exercised by the 
government that furnishes their salaries. 

And in order to secure an educated class to fur- 
nish teachers for these teacherships, might not the 
state endow our university with an additional num- 
ber of scholarships, to be filled by candidates for the 
office of teacher. and these scholarships to be given 
as rewards to the best scholars educated at the 
primary schools, confining this privilege to such 
children as have parents unable to send them tu the 


of their way, and because they believe it to be a|university ? 


good thing to send them to school, and the teach- 


In singling out this institution and concentrating 


ers are satisfied, because their qualifications are so | our efforts, we should be enabled to make it what 


low, that even their miserable pittance is beyond 
what they could make in any other way. 

If we would have a good system of public edu- 
cation, our first attention must be turned to provi- 


it ought to be, the centre of light for the whole 
State, and at the same time, we should, in some de- 
gree, make it accessible for all classes. The teach- 
erships should be accessible to all who could pro- 


ding teachers, and to do this, we must have sala-| cure a license, but the scholarships would furnish 
ries for them equal to what would support them | us with a certain supply, educated in our own State, 


respectably in the station they should occupy. In- 


to fill them. 


stead of providing, as has hitherto been done, money | When means have been provided for procuring 
for sending such a number of scholars, it would be | proper teachers, the next step should be to provide 
better to furnish in every school district a salary | suitable books, for it is in vain to attempt to teach 
for a teacher; who for this salary is to teach all |a child when they are debarred the use of books, 
the children whose parents are unable to pay the | except such as they use in conning their daily tasks. 
school fee, but if such parents should be able to| Many parents are able to send their children to 
pay a part of such fees, and not the whole, that | school who are unable to furnish them with books 
part should be added to the teacher's salary, to-|to stimulate them to that self-education without 
gether with the whole fees of such parents as are | which all other is vain. 

able to send their children to school from their| Each school district should be provided with a 
own property. The salary given by the govern-|small circulating library, to be placed ander the 
ment should be the same without reference to the |care of the teacher and to be used for his scholars 
number of children sent, thus securing in all cases |as sunday school libraries are, by lending them out 
competition for the office of teacher, and increas- | as rewards for good conduct, and also to assist him 
ing this competition in proportion as parents are |in purposes of instruction. 

themselves. willing to add to this salary. We| Books are after all the true teachers, and teach- 
should not allow parents to send who are able to| ers but the guides to lead us to explore these trea- 
pay, bat not willing to do so, but of this class, I|sures. Provide a child with books and give hima 
think, few or none would be found, for where good | taste for them and we have done nearly all that can 
teachers are provided at their door, and the great | be done for his education, for in these are invested 
majority of children around them taught, the pa-|all the capital of the world’s wisdom, and in these, 
rent must be degraded indeed that would make |tvo, an enlightened eye may discover in all times 
their own an exception ; but if there should be any | and countries that spiritual light which leads us 
such parents, the children themselves would he-| back to its source. 

come so restless in a state of ignorance, that they| In books we find instruction and refreshment for 
would be stimulated to make every effort for their | every stage of our lives, a resource against weari- 
own education, efforts that must surely succeed | ness and the thousand vexations of life ; knowledge 


when learning becomes generally diffused. 


to guide us in whatever path of life we may choose, 


But when we have provided suitable salaries for | and wisdom to apply all knowledge to the enlarge- 
teachers, the next thing would be to provide proper | ment and elevation of our being. Can we be wil- 
persons to receive them, and the first step to effect | ling then to exclude any portion of our fellow crea- 
this would be to allow no man to teach in the pub- | tures from the great world’s treasure ? 
lie schools without a license from the school com-| Some will say in this matter of education, as in 
missioner, who should be appointed tooverlook these | all other things, we must let the supply wait upon 
schools, and they should have no power to give such | the demand, and Jet each man be trusted to himself 
licenses, unless the teachers could show a certifi- | to obtain what he wants, or otherwise to suffer the 
cate from the heads of the college or university | privation. 
where he has been educated, and this certificate} But a little reflection will suffice to show us, that 


should be not only as to his literary attainments 





, the gratuitous means of education is an exception 
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to this general rule, and is a supply which must 
precede that demand which it will certainly create. 

For whom do we provide the supply? for chil- 
dren, a class unacquainted with their own wants, 
and unable to make any demand, and children in 
intellect they must remain if we suffer them to grow 
up in ignorance. And when they become parents 
themselves, how can we expect them to seek for 
their children an education of which they know 
neither the nature nor value? 

In such a state of things ignorance must be per- 
petuated, unless such as are enlightened and know 
the value of learning step forward to provide means 
of obtaining it for those helpless children whose 
parents are unwilling or enable to do so themselves. 

But these means being provided, and the present 
generation educated, we should find the necessity 
for gratuitous education daily diminish, and parents 
who had been themselves educated, willing to use 
every means to procure the same advantage for 
their children. 

It is not for us to visit the sins of the fathers 
on the children, but to prevent them, if we can, 
from the fatal consequences and place them on the 
vantage ground of christian education. Has not 
God himself interposed to rescue us, and placed us 
on higher ground than that from which our first pa- 
rents fellt 

It is for our legislators to provide means for car- 
rying out some system of public education, and in 
doing so they may make liberal appropriations with- 
out feeling their usual cowardly fear of popularity. 
There is aspirit abroad among the people that will 
make them come heart and hand to the work, if they 
can only be shown that it is done well and wisely. 

There is still in old Virginia a great deal of vir- 
gin ore, the vein is not exhausted. 

Though our performances are feeble, our aspira- 
tions are high, we worship whatever is noble and 
generous, but our conceptions of these qualities are 
dimmed and perverted. We are determined they 
shall be our own, and appropriate them by empty 
boasting rather than by enlightened and persevering 
efforts to attain them. And yet, with all our boast- 
ing, we want faith in ourselves, a faith that may be 
united with hamility. In all our public efforts, after 
one or two unsuccessful attempts, we despair of 
success, and feel a secret disposition to disparage 
whatever is Virginian, a disposition which is shown 
particularly towards our native literature. 

This very want of self-confidence makes us im- 
perfect in all we undertake, and without attempting 
to improve this imperfection, we cover it with empty 
boasts. 

We do not study our own national character, 
nor the state of things peculiar to ourselves, but 
are contented, when we do introduce an improve- 
ment, to copy it from our northern neighbors, of 
whom, in our hearts, we think a great deal more 
highly than we are willing to allow, from the very 
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fact, that they possess the qualities in which we are 
most deficient. 

This influence is daily increasing amongst us, 
and must continue to do so, while our education is 
so entirely entrusted to their hands; most of our 
teachers and all of our elementary books are taken 
from them, and whilst our politicians are guarding 
against their national preponderance, all parties con- 
spire to promote their moral and intellectual action 
on our people. ‘They are indeed remodelling the 
Old Dominion, and though [ am willing to con- 
fess we may learn much to advantage from our 
Northern brethren, I would not be willing that 
either our morals, or taste, or even our religion, 
should be entirely under their guidance; the first 
step to prevent this would be to have their school 
books admitted with more caation, and not subject 
our children so completely to their influence from 
the very dawning of reason. 

The libraries with which I propose that each 
school district should be supplied, should be uni- 
form, and this selection committed to a committee 
of competent men; by competent men I mean men 
of liberal education and capable of taking an en- 
larged view of the whole subject of education, and 
not mere teachers, whose minds have been cramped 
by aconstant school routine, such, as it exists in our 
country. . 

But after all that can be done to organize plans 
of public education, they cari only be beneficial to 
avery limited extent, unless we can excite pub- 
lic spirit enough in the minds of our enlightened 
citizens to put their laws into execution. 

If we could, in each neighborhood, find a few in- 
dividuals only interested in such schools as may be 
instituted, we might hope every thing, even from a 
plan indifferent in itself; for if there were any 
class of intelligent men interested in discovering 
where the system worked badly, we might, by re- 
peated efforts, improve and perfect it. But in Vir- 
ginia we seem to be paralysed on this subject, and 
our patriotism would rather lead us to run to Mex- 
ico and die there of vomito, than to attend a few 
days, out of the three hundred and sixty-five, to the 
supervision of a school. We may easily find 
amongst us heads to devise excellent plans of pub- 
lic improvement, but where shall we find hearts to 
execute them,—this is the rock upon which we split. 

I was much pleased to see the part the Presby- 
terian Church is disposed to take in this great 
work, and wonder that the ministry of other Protes- 
tant churches have not been more alive to its im- 
portance, in this they might learn much wisdom 
from the Roman Catholic priesthood; the great 
part they have had in the education of their church, 
is no doubt the chief source of their unbounded in- 
fluence, an influence which, though badly used, has 
been nobly earned. 








If our ministers could be awakened to the im- 
portance of this subject, and unite it as it should 
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be to the duties of their ministry, we might, perhaps, 
by associating them with our school commissioners, 
secure some officers more interested on the sub- 
ject than those we have hitherto had. 

The few hints that have here been imperfectly 
thrown out might possibly be worked into ovr next 
schoo] system ; the present one seems to avail little, 
or nothing. and | cannot but believe that our next 
Legislature will retarn with fresh vigor to the) 
work. 





APRIL MORNING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Heard ye young Zephyr’s cry 
Karly this morn ? 

There doth the plund’rer lie 
Pierced by a thorn! 


Often he conquereth, 
Seldom is ta‘en, 

While by his treach’rous breath 
Sweet flow’rs are slain. 


Young Rose was reaching 
Her flowerhood sweet ; 
Prudence was teaching 
A lesson most meet. 
“Go not abroad 
While the frost-gem is seen, 


Veil thy frail charms 
In thy mantle of green; 


List not when Zephyr breathes soft in thine ear, 
But turn from his whisper, for danger is near.” 


Sweet Rose most meekly 
This counsel received ; 
She knew that her race 
Had been often deceived ; 
She veiled her young charms 
From the spoiler’s rude breath ; 
And oped not her bosom 
To shield him from death. 
Yet she wept o’er her lover, who, pierced by athorn, 





Met his doum in her bower, that chill April morn. 


Vou. XIII—87 


“THE SPEEDWELL,” 


A FLOWER FROM THE VOLUME CALLED 


“BOUQUET FOR THE FRIENDS OF NATURE.” 


Count Weymuth, the possessor of a beautiful 
summer retreat called the Oaks, had, according to 
old custom, retired for a short time from his city 
residence, to celebrate the birth-day of his wife 
by a brilliant féte, to which were invited all the 
neighboring nobility, his numerous friends and rel- 
atives from the city and surrounding country,.and 
the most distingnished officers of the regiment, 
over which he held the rank of General. 

The birth-day of the Countess fell on the 27th 
of May, and about mid-day the bell of the village 
church was heard ringing a merry peal as one equi- 
page after another rolled through the wide court- 
yard up to the castle portal, where the mistress of 
the mansion cordially welcomed her guests. Soon 
they assembled in the drawing-room, and in the 
intervals of conversation, the Countess amused them 
by a display of the various fancy works of her two 
nieces, and the beautiful birth-day gifts just re- 
ceived from her husband, while the General invited 
his friends to a turn out of doors, where his splendid 
horse, his pack of hounds, so numerous as almost 
to exhaust every mythological name, and the noble 
bull, which he had purchased for a hundred gold 
pieces, were allinturn admired. Scareely had the 
gentlemen returned to the house, when the wel- 
come sound of the dinner-bell was heard, and with 
lively animation they hastened up stairs to conduct 
the ladies into the dining hall, where, surrounded 
by numerous liveried servants, was seen a glitter- 
ing table, which from its abundance and elegance 
revealed the wealth and taste of the noble proprie- 
tors. As the General led his partner to the head of 
the board, the musical clock commenced the over- 
ture to “ Figaro’s marriage,” forming a pleasant 
accompaniment to the conversation, and while noth- 
ing was wanting to the culinary perfection of the 
feast, the beautiful season of Spring had clothed 
outward nature in her loveliest charms, and the 
landscape, as seen through the open folding-dvors, 
was rife with loveliness. The air, that perfumed 
courtier, played gently with the young foliage of 
the trees, or peeped into the balmy cup of the nu- 
merous flowers ; the birds glanced high in the blue 
vault of heaven with loud exalting notes, or were seen 
bearing little particles for their nests to the roof of 
the barn, or the windows of the garden-house ; 
insects spurted in the warm sunshine; the indus- 
trious bee carried on her Jabors amid the aroma of 
the orange groves, and in the dewy shrubbery which 
surrounded the reservoir the nightingale might be 
heard breathing a love-song, which might have put 
to shame Mozart’s most splendid efforts. 
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Scarcely had the glowing Burgundy and the 
sparkling Champagne begun to circulate freely 
among the male part of the company when the 
party rese from the table, and afier partaking of 
therefreshinent of coffee, it was unanimously agreed 
that they should adjourn to the garden, which, glow- 
ing in the light of a beautiful May evening, might 
well ind-« them to linger amid its beautiful con- 


fines, v= 2 were revealed alike the beautiful pro- 
Vision: 4 geod Providence and the taste and re- 
finernes of the wealthy occupants. After roam- 


ing for some time along the perfumed orange alley, 
whose rare exotics were the pride of the experi- 
enced gardener, the elder portion, wearied with ex- 
ercise, took their seats in the summer-house, which 
stood in the midst of a green lawn overshadowed 
by apple trees in full blossom and where card-tables 
were arranged; while the younger continued to 
rable along the winding paths, seeming fully to 
enjoy the exquisile scene. 

It was indeed a beautiful season! The glori- 
ons orb of day became yet larger and more fiery 
as he sank behind the distant mountain-summits ; a 
rich, crimson glow rested on the green tree tops ; 
a sheet of burnished gold overspread the clear mir- 
ror of the reservoir, and as the various groups of 
young people, tired of rambling, met in the leafy 
covert, the clear notes of a feathered Catalini broke 
with such sudden enchantment upon the ear, that 
all stopped to listen. Just then Bianca, the Gen- 
eral’s niece, stooped to the ground, plucked a small 
blue flower which grew at her feet, and looking 
towards the group with an expression of satire 
and severity in her large black eyes, enquired the 
name of the blossom. 

“It is called ‘ Speedwell,’” (Ehrenpreis,) an- 
swered a young officer, (Captain Hallen,) as he 
examined the flower in Bianca’s hand. 

** Say rather man’s-faith,”’ rejoined the Countess 
with a bitter smile, ** fur see! is it not a fit em- 
blem.” Asshe spoke she breathed on the delicate 
field-blossom so rudely, that the leaves around its 
chalice flew off and fell against her companion’s 
decorated breast. 

Captain Hallen, who was an amiable young man, 
and a particular favorite of the General’s, became 
suddenly pale as he marked the maiden’s taunt; a 
shade of deep sorrow fliited over his manly fea- 
tures, as though some painful thought had been 
awakened in his bosom ; his dark eyes flashed with 
feeling, and he threw a glance on Bianca, in which 
self-respect, pity, resignation and the sense of 
wounded honor were all tovether expressed 

Just at this moment of perplexity, a young lady 
of the company murmured, as if unconsciously, 
this last line from the song ** Hector’s Farewell :” 


“True love never drinks of Lethe.” 


A Lieutenant, who wore on his finger the en- 





gagement ring, heard the half-uttered words, and 


raising her hand respectfully to his lips, exclaimed, 
‘* Heaven reward you, fair lady, with a true and 
faithful heart, fur your panegyrie on love: but alas! 
I fear that Nemesis will punish your beautiful cousin 
for her severity in comparing man’s good faith with 
yonder short-lived flower.” 

Hallen’s glance, and the dark threat conveyed 
inthe Lieutenant's playful words, sent a chil] stream 
through the hot veins of the jealous Bianca, and she 
was about to return him a spirited answer, when 
one of the ladies of the party exclaimed, ‘Surely 
we should have some music this evening; come! 
Captain Hallen, you must add to the enchant- 
ment of this twilight scene. The Countess owns 
a fine guitar, and you must not refuse us ‘ Hector’s 
Farewell ;? when a few minutes ago the last line 
was repeated, it recalled to my mind how delighted 
we all were when you sung it at the Counsellor’s.” 
The little party, with the exception of two persons, 
eagerly joined in the request, for Hallen was an 
excellent tenorist, and excelled both on the flute 
and guitar. With a low bow of acknowledgment, 
he expressed the pleasure which a compliance af- 
forded him, and then as if anxious for a moment's 
absence, he himself hastened to bring the instru- 
ment. On his return, he found the party seated 
on the green turf bank which surrounded a large 
lime tree, beneath which it was agreed he should 
take his place as performer. Ere Hallen accepted 
this seat of honor, he stepped up to the young 
lady who had so unconsciously declared the worth 
of true love, and modestly pleaded that she would 
take the part of Andromache. 

A blush of modest shame suffused her fair face as 
she bowed a silent assent, and as the full and me- 
lodious prelude changed into the simple accompani- 
ment, her silvery voice rose clear and unbroken, 
save in the slight tremor of accent, which imparted 
double pathos to the words of the song running as 
follows : 


“Ah! my Hector, wherefore art thou turning 
To yon plain, where stands Achilles, burning 
To avenge Patroclus’ fearful death ; 
Who will teach thy children arms to measure, 
Who instruct them in the God's high pleasure, 
When dread Orcus claims thy failing breath?” 


As the Captain stood behind her, clad in his 
splendid uniform, which reflected at countless points 
the rays of the setting sun, and with an expression 
of more than usual seriousness resting on his pale, 
but manly features, one might almost have imag- 
ined him the Grecian hero himself, and when his 
voice rose in this answering stanza, the soft and 
pliant tenor now expressed the tenderness, and now 
the bold and heroic confidence of the ancient war- 
rior. 


“ Dearest wife! repress thy tearful sadness, 
To the battle-field [ haste with gladness 
For the sake of our belovéd Troy : 
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What though in the sacred cause I perish, 
Fame’s loud trump shall still my honor cherish 
When o’er Styx I sail with dark convoy.” 


An audible sigh stole on the silence, as in clear, 
flute notes, in which deep feeling was visible, the 
sopranist now chanted in reply : 


‘“‘ Never more thy clanging arms shall waken 
Thoughts of pride within this heart forsaken ; 
Priam’s hero-race will soon pass by ; 
Thou art hast’ning where no sunshine flashes, 
Where Cocytus, through the wild waste dashes,— 
Ah! thy true love must in Lethe die.” 


The expression of sadness, which ran through 
the modulations of this beautiful song, stole deep 
into the hearts of the entranced audience ; and as 
the evening wind rustled through the damp foli- 
age of the lime trees, one might have almost imag- 
ined Hector’s vow repeated by the neighboring 
Dryads, as the Captain gave utterance to this con- | 
cluding verse : 


“ All my plans of high heroic daring ; 
Every hope is full of noble bearing ; 

All save love lies on oblivion’s brink ! 
Hark, the foeman is already near me, 

Gird them on, my sword, dear wife! and cheer thee, 
My true love will ne’er of Lethe drink.” 


Gentle reader, it seems to us that lovers alone 
should sing, because they only can give full ex- 
pression to that high and creative feeling, which 
exists in song: To those, however, who would 
make a secret of their attachment, we would ad- 
vise never to venture on this open expression of 
tenderness, for though, with watchful prudence, 
they may sueceed in guarding the glances of the 
eve, and made choice of formal and precise phra- 
ses, yet the vuice of song is the accent of the heart 
itself, it is the child of love, and will surely betray 
its true origin. 

As the music ceased, it seemed to the little party 
who had collected around the principal performers, 
that the young Countess Andromache, or rather to 
give her her proper name, Camilla Modesta, (for 
the songstress was the poor, but beautiful niece of 
the lady of the mansion, and an orphan.) had so 
completely entered into the spirit of the piece, as 
to chant her part, not as Hector’s partner, but as 
Hallen’s beloved wife ; and the Captain, too, might 
be accused of sharing in the illusion, if one might 
judge from the tender glance of interest with which 
he gazed on her lovely features, as a tear stole 
from the drooping eyelids which overshadowed for 
a moment her melting azure orbs. 

In the midst of the loud expressions of delight, 
which broke from the party as the song cancluded. 
Bianea suddenly arose, and in agitated tones, be- 
sought the party to excuse her absence, as she was 
suffering severely from a rheumatic tooth ache, 
which made her fearful of remaising in the open 
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county, and one whose heauty won admiration from 
every circle, Bianca's least wish was the univer- 
sal law, and scarcely had she uttered her complaint, 
when the whole party resolved to accompany her 
to the house, with the exception of Hallen and that 
officer who had playfully sought to revenge the 
bitterness which she had shown his Captain in the 
trifling affair of the flower. As the sympathizing 
group turned from the spot, the notes of the guitar, 
made by distance doubly sweet, rang out as an ac- 
companiment to Goethe’s “ Evening Song of the 
Hunter,” and awoke in the heart of the young Ca- 
milla the thought that the pleasantest day of her 
life had almost passed by. 

The eard-tables were now deserted by the elder 
members of the eompany, and after partaking of 
refreshments, handed by the servants, the various 
groups bade farewell to their noble host and hostess, 
and while some took possession of carriages, oth- 
ers mounted their impatient steeds, and soon the 
whole party disappeared through the moonlight 
avenue. 

The Surveyor Weymuth, a younger brother of 
the General’s, invited Hallen to take a seat in his 
commodious carriage, which was occupied by only 
himself and his daughter Bianca; bat with thanks 
for his politeness, the Captain declined the invita- 
tion, saying that he had promised his host to remain 
at the Oaks throngh that night and the following 
day. 

Bianca’s beautiful teeth really seemed to deny 
the truth of her accusation against them, they were 
so white, brilliant, and perfect in appearance; bat 
we will allow our readers to judge whether her 
heart, or her teeth, were to blame for the sudden 
expression of anguish, which, on hearing the young 
man’s excuse, overshadowed her fair face, and 
caused her to bite her ruby lip till it was complete- 
ly indented. Hastily springing into the carriage, 
she prayed her father to preserve utter silence, 
since the pain rendered all conversation insupporta- 
ble, and then sinking into the downy cushions, she 
closed her eyes on the moonlit landscape, while 
her companion ready to yield to her every wish, 
gave himself up to dreamy reflection. The deep 
stillness, however, failed to work a cure in the mai- 
den’s wounded spirit, for as they rolled rapidly on- 
ward, she vexed herself with imagining the gaiety 
of the little circle who still remained at her un- 
cle’s; she suspected the arilessness of the young 
Camilla was only the effect of the deepest art, and 
tortured herself with determining that by her near 
vicinity to Hallen she would certainly succeed in 
winning his heart. Again when she remembered 
how this day had blasted her fondest hopes, she 
felt as if she could not escape quickly enough from 
the scene of her mortification ; for what to her was 
all the beauty of the feast, and the attentions of 
the company, when she saw herself supplanted in 





air of twilight. But as the richest heiress in the 


the affections of one whom she had believed her 
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admirer, and by such a rival too, fur plainly dressed 
and wearing no ornaments, Camilla seemed to have 
attracted the entire notice of the handsome officer. 
She was provoked with herself also for having 
yielded to the severe tannt conveyed in her com- 
parison of man’s faith with a fragile flower; which 
bitter speech had not only revealed the true state 
of her feelings, but had also called forth the song in 
which Camilla had so touchingly and naturally ta- 
ken a part, and aware as she was of the usual 
unsusceptibility of Hailen’s feelings towards femi- 
nine charms, she felt it a point of honor to pre- 
vent the escape of the only man whom she could 
truly love. 

During the ride from the Oaks to her city home, 
the unhappy Bianca yielded to a thousand con- 
tending determinations. At one moment she re- 
sulved to punish Hallen by the most cold and frigid 
indifference ; at the next, it seemed as if she could 
forget and forgive all that had passed, if she could 
but once more recover his esteem. Now her mai- 
denly honor demanded that she should carelessly 
relinquish him; again it seemed sinning against 
love and reason quietly to yield up the attachment 
of one so far superior to his fellows ; and thus was 
her weak heart wounded and oppressed by con 
flicting emotions. Poor Bianca! one upward glance 
at the stars, as they moved in solemn grandear in 
their eternal orbits, might have soothed her vexed 
soul with the thought, that man proposes, but God 
disposes. 

* * * * 

By both of his marriages with wealthy heiresses 
General Weymuth had succeeded in repairing the 
almost broken fortunes of his family ; but alas! 
Providence had only seemed to lend to his happi- 
ness the glimmer of a dying flame, since, in spite 
of his earnest desire, he still remained without a 
child to inherit his large estates, while his brother, 
the country surveyor, had been blessed with an 
only daughter, the young Bianca, yet at the sacri- 
fice of the life of his beloved and amiable partner. 
It is probable that he would have formed another 
match had it not been for the unhappiness of sev- 
eral second marriages which came under his im- 
mediate eye, and thus deprived of the watchful 
love and tenderness of a mother, aad seldom re- 
ceiving the benefit of her father’s presence, who 
was constantly occupied with company or business, 
Bianca, in childhood, was reared and watched over 
by injudicious domestics, among whom she exer- 
cised the sway of a little despot. Whenever her 
father entered into her realm, he always brought 
with him a supply of confectionary and toys to 
serve as payments for her caresses; and often 
when her stubborn humor won the ascendancy, he 
could not gain these demonstrations of affection 
even at the highest price. 

Towards her uncle, the General, Bianca dis- 
played the greatest respect; for accustomed to see 











him in splendid uniform at the head of a regiment, 
who yielded him the most perfect subordination, 
she regarded him with a shyness amounting to rev- 
erence, while his lofty character in private life 
only served to increase these childish emotions. 
As for the aunt, the Countess, she could scarcely 
believe the assurances of her servants when they 
represented the obstinacy and self-will of her niece, 
since in her presence the child was ever quiet and 
yielding, patient and good-tempered, till soon the 
Countess began to flatter herself with the thought 
that she only knew how to manage her pretty fa- 
vorite. 

The education which Bianca received was, as 
may be imagined, of the most desultory sort; for 
allowed to indulged her own fancies, she often 
wasted the strength of her intellect in the accom- 
plishment of useless works of fancy, and had it 
not been for a naturally noble and ardent heart and 
a vivid sense of the good and beautiful, the pow- 
ers of her youth would have become entirely wast- 
ed and enervated. Endowed with a strong under- 
standing, she soon discovered the weakness and 
falsehood of others, and punished their flatteries 
with silent contempt. As she grew up to woman- 
hood, she began however to feel the loneliness of 
her situation more forcibly, and often in the midst 
of the adornments of the toilet and the gay bustle 
of the ball-room, Bianea would find herself seized 
with strange yearnings, which, to the astonish- 
ment of her friends, made her despise and reject 
the emptiness of a life of idle pleasure, and at such 
times she bitterly lamented the early death of her 
mother, declaring how delighted she would be if 
she could still claim her as her counsellor and 
friend, and frequently as she stood before her pic- 
ture, painted by a skilful hand, it seemed to her 
that the holy and thoughtful eyes of her mother 
gazed sympathizingly on the agitated emotions 
which coursed one another like ocean waves in 
the bosom of her orphan daughter; while in the 
celestial smile which placed around the mouth, she 
tead those lessons of truth, patience and quiet resig- 
nation, which seemed to have departed with her 
from the earth. 

It may readily be supposed that at our heroine’s 
introduction into society, there flocked around her 
a host of devoted admirers ; and surely she would 
have been no woman, if such open attentions had 
not unfolded in her bosom those germs of vanity 
and coquetry, which are so apt to find rapid growth 
in that soil whose nature and wisdom have not 
been called in to nurture and direct their gradual 
progress. Bianea, however, set no more value on 
her numerous conquests, than does a distinguished 
General, when he takes possession of some incon- 
siderable and unimportant post; she even felt a 
contempt towards them, and her heart could not 
repress its natural dictates, but constantly yearned 
to fiad some one whom she could really love and 
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respect. For is it not true, dear reader, that no 
woman desires to rule, but sees in self sacrifice and 
devoted love, the proper aim of her heing, and is 
ever ready to allow that the sweetest emotions of 
her sex are founded on the knowledge of its gentle 
dependence on the protection and superiority of 
man. 

About the period of Bianca's nineteenth year, 
her aunt, the Countess Weymuth, felt herself ne- 
cessitated to offer a home to the orphan daughter 
of an elder sister, whose first marriage, made at 
the desire of her family, was rather a match of 
respect than affection. Asa young and beantiful 
widow, with a noble estate, the lady was not, how- 
ever, allowed to remain without new offers, and 
among other admirers, was a certain count Modesta, 
who, as rumor said, was a fortune-hunter and ad- 
venturer,but who, by his handsome exterior and | 
plausible manners, so won on the youthful widow, 
that in the course of a year after her husband’s| 
death, she consented to become his bride, and in| 
spite of the entreaties, threats and dark prophe- | 
cies of her haughty family, she allowed him to| 
make sale of her three beautiful country-seats, and | 
intoxicated with hope and love, readily bade fare-| 














well to her relations, to accompany him to his dis-| 
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ishment, when, inthe costly bauble, she discovered 
a family ring which had been presented by her de- 
ceased brother to his wife. Without alarming the 
woman, she caused her to be summoned to her 
apartment, and learned that she had been intrusted 
with the jewel by a weaver’s wife, who lived at 
some miles distant, and who had undertaken its dis- 
posal for a sick stranger, who, during two weeks, 
had been an inmate of her house. For a moment 
Mrs. Von Bornnes was overcome with emotion, 
but strongly controlling her feelings, she presented 
the woman with a sum equivalent to the value of 
the ring, and after obtaining exact directions, she 
urdered her carriage and was soon on the way to 
the weaver’s humble dwelling. No answer was 
returned to her gentle tap, but on opening the door 
of the lower apartment, she discovered a neat but 
scanty bed, on which lay an emaciated form, appar- 
ently in restless slumber, while by this pale image 
of death stood the genius of life, in the form 
of a beautiful girl of eight years of age, who was 
busily employed in chafing the cold hands of the 
sleeper, but who at the sonnd of the intruding step, 
turned anxiously round, and sighed as she met the 
stranger’s sympathizing gaze. Even in those deep 
and fallen features, Mrs. Von Bornnes could still 


tant father-land, where flourished the orange in its| discover some resemblance to her beautiful and 
native soil. vie? relative, and as the tears gushed from her 


Among the relatives who opposed this hasty 


eyes, the little girl looked enquiringly towards her, 


match, none were more mortified and incensed |and exclaimed, “lady, why do you weep?” then 
than her sister, the wife of General Weymuth, a| turning to the feeble invalid. she added, ** Ah! my 


lady distinguished by excessive pride of birth and 
who felt thateven her husband's public importance 
was diminished by any connexion with the worth- 
less Modesta. 

A long and severe illness was the consequence 
of this violent excitement, and the countess could 
not rest satisfied antil yer husband promised that 
neither his sister-in-law, nor any of her descend- 
ants, should ever, save with her approval, be ad- 
mitted to his presence, and happy was he no such 
trial presented itself, since years went by without 
bringing any news from the thonghtless wanderer. 

But there was one relative who even though she 
had not approved of her hasty choice, still express- 
ed akindly feeling towards the absent countess, 
Modesta, and this was Mrs. Von Bornnes, the sis- 
ier of the countess’ first husband, who, retired from 
the bustle of the world, lived at her smal] country 
seat, where she passed the evening of her life, 
overshadowed by many trials, in acts of benevo- 
lence and the prosecution of her favorite tastes. 
Mrs. Von Bornnes made frequent enquiries con- 


cerning her sister-in-law, but during the period of 


nine years, she could obtain no certain intelligence 


of her fate. One morning the maid entered her 


chamber with a handsome ring, which a female 
pedler, who frequently visited the villa with her 
goods, had urged her to request her mistress to 
What was Mrs. Von Bornnes’ aston- 


purchase. 


mother is so sick, what if she should die t” 

“Then I would fill her place,” replied Mrs. Von 
Bornnes, as in deep agitation she laid her hand on 
the golden locks of the innocent girl. Her voice 
aroused the invalid from her restless slumber, for 
she opened her eyes with a wild and staring glance, 
in which however was no sign of recognition; but 
when in tones of melting love and forgiveness, 
Mrs. Von Bornnes exclaimed, “ do you not know 
me, Ottilia?” a flash as of lightning seemed to 
kindle the dark waste of her memory, and mur- 
muring “God in Heaven!” she sprang upright, 
|and in the next moment sank back on her pillow in 
a state of partial unconsciousness. Mrs. Von 
Bornnes was deeply affected by this painful scene, 
and summoning the weaver's wife, with noble in- 
dependence she informed her of the relationship 
| existing between herself and the sick stranger, and 
entreated to know whence she had come and how 
long she had been residing with her. 

With a respectful courtesy the woman replied, 
“that as her husband was returning a fortnight pre- 
vious from a neighboring fair, he met this lady 
and child walking along the road-side, and observ- 
ing her excessive paleness, he offered a lift in his 





cart to assist them on their journey, but just before 
reaching his home, the stranger was seized with a 
violent ague, which induced him to invite her to 
stop and partake of a cup of tea. 








As soon as she, 
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the narrator, had seen her, she felt that it would 
be sinful to allow her to continue her journey in 
the damp evening air, and the stranger gratefully 
accepted her proposal to pass the night under their 
humble roof. The next morning found the lady in 
a high fever, and as the neighboring physician was 
absent, she employed every simple remedy with 
which she was acquainted and had expended all 
her little funds in supplying comforts to the suf- 
ferer, who appeared totally destitute of means. 
“One day she called her to her bed-side, and draw- 
ing the before mentioned ring from her finger, re- 
quested her to dispose of it at such a price as would 
fully repay her kindness, and defray the expenses 
of her approaching burial. She also desired that 
a messenger might be sent to the country seat of 
Mrs. Von Bornnes, to inform her of the extreme 
illness of her sister-in-law, the countess Modesta. 
At first she had supposed it only the illusions of 
fever, but when the sick lady steadfastly persisted 
in her urgent request, she, (the weaver’s wife,) in- 
trusted the ring to the care of the worthy pedler, 
who promised that it should reach the hands of 
Mrs. Von Bornnes, where it might possibly be re- 
cognized as the property of her absent relative.” 
Mrs. Von Bornnes praised the woman’s ready 
contrivance, and after bestowing her hearty thanks 
and a considerable sum of money for the kindness 
which had been shown towards her hapless relative, 
the two assisted in lifting the countess into the 
carriage, where her sister-in-law and young daugh- 
ter supported her. By good nursing and the at- 
tentions of an excellent physician, the sufferer 
seemed somewhat to revive, although excessive 
debility prevented her from making any disclosures 
of the events of her married life: in truth she felt 
that she was rapidly forsaking this world of dreams 
for the region of eternal light, and with her spirit 
cheered by the hopes of a glorious resurrection, 
she cared not to look back to the dark road in 
which she had been so long a wanderer. A few 
hours before she expired, Mrs. Von Bornnes en- 
quired whether she would not allow her to send an 
express for her sister, the countess Weymuth, but 
with a gentle expression of disapproval, she mur- 
moored, * not till after my burial, which will soon 
take place ;” but when her kind nurse next asked 
whether she would wish to be buried at the side of 
her first husband, whose remains lay in the grave- 
yard of a country-seat, belonging to one of her ac- 
quaintances, a bright smile of approval flitted over 
her emaciated face, she pressed her friend's hand 
to her lips, and then looking towards the little Ca- 
milla, she added: “ you will not refuse to fill a 
mother’s place towards her;” and as Mrs. Von 
Bornnes looked up from the loving embrace of the 
sobbing child, the dying woman fixed her eyes for 
a moment beseechingly upon her, and then closed 
them forever. 
{t was a melancholy autumn evening, and the 
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village bell tolled mournfully when the hapless 
Countess was Jaid by her husband's side, and strange 
did it seem, that she, who misled by frivolity and 
passion, had wandered with a stranger in foreign 
lands, where she had been basely deserted, should 
have returned home only to find a grave near him 
who, in spite of his real worth, she had respected 
but never loved. Immediately after the funeral 
Mrs. Von Bornnes wrote to Countess Weymuth, 
giving all the particulars concerning her late sister, 
offering to fill a mother’s place to the orphan Ca- 
milla, but urging at the same time that as her own 
health was exceedingly precarious, she must prom- 
ise, in case of any painful contingency, to receive 
her as her own. 

On the first perusal of this letter, the Countess 
was evidently deeply affected; yet, strange to tell, 
while she felt a serious disinclination t@ promise 
protection to any descendant of her unhappy sister, 
yet for the sake of that common philanthropy which 
she ever affected to sustain, she felt that she must 
not shrink from this painful duty, and accordingly 
returned for answer that she would ever be ready 
to receive Camilla as the grand-daughter of her 
own parents. ‘Ten years, however, passed by, and 
the veil of forgetfulness had fallen over this prom- 
ise, when one day a clergyman was announced at 
the castle whe, as Mrs. Von Bornnes’ confessor, 
was the bearer of an important message from that 
lady. The Countess colored deeply as his proba- 
ble mission broke on her mind, and in answer to 
her enquiries concerning Mrs. Von Bornnes' health, 
he informed her that for some months past she 
had been confined to a sick bed, and believing her 
days to be numbered, she earnestly reminded the 
Countess of her promise and besonght her to carry 
Camilla to her house immediately after her decease 
should take place. Thinking it prudent to make 
the best of a troublesome matter, the Countess 
readily consented, and asked concerning the dispo- 
sition of her niece, to which the pastor replied, by 
assuring her, that Camilla was an angel both in 
mind and person, and by her devoted attention to 
her benefactress, had fully proved the truth of the 
saying, “that charity brings good interest.” 

It was Bianca's birth-day, and as she was a fre- 
quent resident at the castle, she had been allowed 
by her indulgent relatives to invite some young 
friends to assist in a rural féte, given in honor of 
the occasion. She was exceedingly happy, for a 
new star of hope, which had for some time appeared 
in the horizon, shown on this day with uncommon 
brilliancy, shedding a rosy light over the maiden’s 
every thought, and as the party sat in the epen 
summer-house and gave attention to Captain Hal- 
len, whose skill on the guitar had been just betrayed 
hy a brother officer, a servant entered abruptly and 
whispered to his mistress, who, without waiting the 
end of the piece, immediately withdrew. Ina few 
moments, however, she returned leading by the 
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hand a maiden clad in deep mourning, and who, as | ourselves, that when a young lady, returning from 
Camilla Modesta, we will now introduce to our a raral party, was asked whether she had enjoyed 
readers. Somewhat below the middle size, her ithe society of her partner, a highly intelligent gen- 
figure presented a model fur art's most beautiful | tleman, she answered peevishly, * oh not atall! not 
effort, and while the dark blue eyes, the golden hair, |at all! for he spoke of nothing but the immortality 
and an expression of timidity betrayed her German ‘of the soul and other things of that sort, which did 
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origin, the musical tones of her voice, the fire that | 
flashed at times from the downcast lids, and the 
deep blush that came and went at every moment, 
giving to her face a Mignon-like expression, re- 
vealed the tie that linked her to a Southern clime. 
Her dress, simple and without ornament, formed a 
fine contrast to the pure whiteness of her velvet 
skin, where the ermine of youth had however, 
found a place. 

With a general introduction to the company, the | 
Countess now led Camilla to her niece, and with a, 
look which assured Bianca, that the new comer 
should never usurp her place in an aunt’s affections, 
she entreated her to receive Camilla asa sister ; and 
too happy and satisfied with self to discover any 
cause for alarm, Bianca welcomed her heartily, 
while Camilla, as if carried away by her ardent 
feelings, gazed for a moment into the flashing eyes 
which were fixed upon her with a look of timid con- 
fidence, and then with a bright smile playing over 
her thoughtful features, threw her arms lovingly 
around Bianca's neck and imprinted on her glow- 
ing cheek a fervent kiss. As the two maidens 
stood thus in close embrace, the spectators were 
greatly struck with the contrast between them. 
Bianca, clad inher gay and jewelled dress, radiant 
with hope and happiness, and Camilla, in her mourn- 
ing garb, entering as a lonely orphan the home of 
an unknown protectress. The effect of this con- 
trast struck one mind at least most forcibly, as will 
be revealed in the following story. 

Countess Milly, for so Camilla was called by the 
family at the Oaks, felt herself less happy in her 
new situation than the world imagined. She dis- 
covered that riches alone cannot afford contentment, 
and was surprised by the difference which existed 
between her aunt's mode of living and that of her 
former benefactress. With the latter love was the 
Jaw which directed her every movement, while 
each relation with, or object in, nature was made a 
source of instructive conversation. In the flower 
of the field Camilla had been taught to behold a 
mirror of God's wisdom; in the song of the birds 
she heard a psalm sung bya holy choir, and in the 
constant charities of life every service rendered to 
others she regarded as a privilege and performed 
as a pleasant duty. Atthe Oaks, on the contrary, 
reigned the spirit of the world! Every act was 
performed with a reference to self; the love of God 
was but an empty sound; all but the most trifling 
subjects were carefully avoided, and if her aunt had 
been as open as she was indifferent, Camilla might 
have been told a similar anecdote to this, which we 
learned from a friend, for whose truth we pledge 








not interest me in the least.” 

Although the Countess could not in justice deny 
Camilla’s activity and industry, yet her cold ap- 
proval of her services seemed rather reproofs when 
compared with the warm praises which she he- 
stowed on the most trivial acts of the careless and 
indifferent Bianca. Her real worth could not, how- 
ever, escape the General's watchful scrutiny, and 
while he secretly admired the delicate beauty of 
her furm and features, which even compared favor- 
ably with the dazzling charms of his more petted 
niece, he could not but perceive that in every qual- 
ity of mind and heart, Camilla, thanks to a good edu- 
cation, was greatly her superior. The experience 
which he had gained in his marriage of twenty 
years standing made him repress, however, these 
feelings of partiality towards the new inmate, since 
he felt it best to allow his wife’s good sense to form 
a true judgment, and while he displayed towards 
Camilla a fond and unremitting kindness, he se- 
cretly hoped that by an early and happy marriage, 
she might free herself from the hated name of 
Modesta, which was a constant vexation to his 
haughty partner. 

About six months previous to the orphan's arri- 
val, Captain Hallen, at his own earnest request, had 
been allowed to leave a distant garrison and to be- 
come a member of General Weymuth's regiment. 
The General had been for some days indisposed 
and Bianca was setting in his chamber, when Hal- 
len called and requested an interview. The ideal 
beauty of his form, the perfect outline of his face, 
which was as colorless as marble, a pair of eyes 
out of which Soul looked as through a melancholy 
veil, and a certain general depression, which 
seemed to weigh on the spirit of, the officer, all 
made Bianca exceedingly interested in her new 
acquaintance. For the first time in her life she 
found herself almost unnoticed, and yet she valued 
the single glance which Hallen bestowed upon her, 
in return to some playful speech addressed to her 
uncle, far more than all the admiration which she 
had received from countless admirers. 

A lucky star seemed to shine on the young man 
from the time of his introduction into the General’s 
hoase, and soon he became such a favorite that it 
was openly rumored that he was about to win the 
hand of the lovely niece, and in fact there seemed 
truth in the report, since her father paid him marked 
attention, while Bianca could not repress the plea- 
sure she felt in his society. 

Good fortune bears in its every aspect an ex- 
pression of caprice, for even when it wears the 
celestial features of love, a shade of wilfulness is 
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seen amid its traits; it flies from the amorous and 
attaches itself to the indifferent, and thus, by its 
coquetish humors, it wounds many hearts, that 
would have won a better fate under the influence 
of open honesty. Although greatly favored by the 
goddess of fortune, Hallen looked with an indiffer- 
ent eye on all her allurements, for it seemed that 
he had built his happiness on more steadfast ground 
than the loose sand of her favor. Faithful in the 
performance of every military duty, the General 
exhibited him as a pattern to the whole subaltern 
corps of officers, and while he preferred quiet and 
lonely walks amid the haunts of nature to gay in- 
tercourse with his comrades, and secluded himself 
from every social pleasure, Bianca, the queen of 
all hearts, exhausted the strength of her feminine 
power to win the least mark of his notice. 

The favor extended to the new comer naturally 
awakened envy and astonishment amid Bianca’s 
courtier train, they wondered whether it could be 
Hallen’s real worth which had thus won the notice 
of the inexorable beauty, and in consequence of 
their numerous enquiries respecting his character, a 
report was soon circulated, which struck a deep 
wound at his integrity. It was openly declared 
that he was disinherited by his uncle, the Colonel 
of the garrison at B., in consequence of having en- 
ticed a beautiful girl to a secret marriage, which 
proved no marriage at all, and which had been the 
means of bringing her to an untimely grave. There 
was nothing in the youth’s countenance to justify 
the suspicion of his possessing a bad heart; but the 
melancholy which constantly oppressed him and 
which seemed to rob the sunshine of life of its 
brightness ; the dark shadow which would fall upon 
him when a certain string in his heart was touched, 
all seemed to corroborate the truth of the report. 
The news soon reached Bianca’s ear, and while 
with a scornful smile she confidently declared that 
it was false, the barbed arrow rankled in her bosom, 
and she hastened to her uncle to impart the story, 
certain as she was that he would pronounce it a 
base slander, and would fully establish the worth 
and integrity of his favorite officer. She was not 
mistaken in her conjecture, for as in lively accents 
she imparted her information, not the least change 
was visible in the General's countenance, but he 
continued smoking his long Turkish pipe, and 
turning over the pages of an old musical almanac, 
till vexed by his apparent indifference, Bianca pet- 
tishly exclaimed, ** have you heard me, uncle? for 
indeed you seem to pay no attention to what I have 
been saying.” 

The General bowed, watched the smoke as it as- 
cended from his pipe, and then quickly replied— 
“Here, child, is an answer for this silly gossip ;” 
and as he spoke he pointed out this saying from the 
book which he had been perusing, * The wasp 
nestles in the loveliest flower ;” then seeing Bian- 
ca understood the illusiun, he continued, “ to think 
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that my Hallen would ever wrong a woman. Does 
he look like it, niece? No, no, take my word, and 
with it the experience of forty years, when I as- 
sure you that | know toa hair the outward appear- 
ance of such fellows, for a military man is as good 
a physiognomist as Lavater himself, and one 
who blushes at a double-entendre, as 1 saw Hal- 
len do yesterday, 1 could have hugged him for it, 
is truly not the man who would deceive a confiding 
maiden. You said that he was disinherited, well 
] will question him this very day about it; and yet 
if his niggard uncle has really treated him so badly, 
there is still no great cause for regret, since the 
fellow possesses a Peru in his own head and heart. 
If Iam not mistaken, brother Max, your father 
was well acquainted with colonel Hallen, and per- 
haps can tell you something about him.” 

Having nothing better to do, Bianea returned 
home to interrogate her father concerning his old 
friend, but he assured her that he remembered lit- 
tle of Colonel Hallen, fifteen years having passed 
since he had seen or heard from him, and Bianca’s 
curiosity again turned, as a last resource, to the 
information which her uncle might have received 
from the Captain himself, but when with some hes- 
itation she pressed her enquiries, the General 
abruptly answered, that there was a difficulty ex- 
isting in regard to Colonel Hallen’s property, but 
that no papers were yet signed; and stroking Bi- 
anca’s rosy cheek, he good-humoredly added, ** be- 
lieve me child, love is better than knowledge.” 

Bianca’s interest in the Captain was now doubly 
increased by the report which was so injurious to 
his reputation, and the silence preserved by her un- 
cle regarding his pecuniary prospects. With all 
the ardor of a heart unused to denial, she endea- 
vored to establish the innocence of the accused, 
and whenever she met the open expression of his 
serious eye, she felt that she needed no other as- 
surance to convince her of his perfect integrity. 

While our heroine thus yielded her entire exis- 
tence to the sweetness of a first love, with which 
were mingled many bitter anxieties, the object of 
her attachment seemed gradually to recover from 
that deep depression of spirits, which had evident- 
ly acted as injuriously on his corporeal frame, as 
on his mental health. Soon gleams of cheerful- 
ness and snatches of ready wit, shot like tender 
shoots from the renovated stem of his inner being ; 
though often these occasional outbreaks of mirth 
would suddenly wither and expire beneath some 
trivial but apparently painful remark from others. 
From his intimacy with the General's family, it 
might naturally be supposed that he had frequent 
opportunities for intercourse with Bianca, and that 
her evident preference would bave awakened some 
mutual interest in the young man’s heart; yet 
strange to say, he did not appear to take advan- 
tage of the many favorable occasions which were 
constantly presented for a tete-a-tete with the beau- 
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tiful maiden, and when with a beating heart Bianca 
chose to interpret his marks of respect into passa- 
ges of love, the least smile of triumph in her eyes 
would make him suddenly retreat into his usual 
formal indifference, and suspecting, as he some- 
what did, the state of her feelings, he kept careful 
watch over his every act, and repressed that germ of 
passion in his own soul, whose growth could afford 
no certain happiness, since he felt that in many 
respects she was not the one who would prove a 
desirable partner for life. 

Bianca was no enamored maiden, had she not 
been able to discover that these cold retreats were 
rather the promptings of prudence than of feeling, 
accordingly she exerted every effort to enjoy the 
triumph of winning him to an open declaration, 
and whether by the power of her charms, or some 
propitious circumstances, we cannot tell, but cer- 
tain it was, that the fortress of the Captain's heart 
seemed gradually to yield its defences, and although 
he had not come to open terms, yet never had she 
felt so sure of his attachment as on the festival of 
her nineteenth birth-day. But according to the 
German saying, “let the evening praise the day ;” 
and the history of mankind affords us this experi- 
ence, that careless security is ever the forerunner 
of ruin and disappointment. 

The sunset of that happy day had hardly ap- 
peared, when the arrival of Camilla Modesta, as 
our readers will remember, interrupted the song, 
which was just then gushing from Hallen’s lips ; 
and as she stood in the midst of the circle, clad in 
her mourning garments, with a countenance which 
was truly angelic in its expression, the bewildered 
youth looked on her at that moment as his warn- 
ing angel, and as he marked her modest grace and 
open artlessness, he felt that a new light had bro- 
ken on his darkened mind respecting feminine at- 
tractions, while a shade seemed to hover over the 
sparkling sunshine of Bianca’s bliss, who saw her 
enjoyment thus suddenly interrupted and her lov- 
er’s attention directed to another object. 

At first, Bianca comforted herself with the thought, 
that this admiration would not long continue ; but 
alas, she was entirely mistaken, for a ray of that 
higher love, which boasts a celestial birth, had 
fallen on Hallen’s soul, and he gladly turned from 
the labyrinth in which he had been wandering, into 
a straight and open road ; but as he visited the Gen- 
eral’s less often than formerly, this still led her to 
suppose that Camilla was not really the cause of 
his change of deportment towards herself; for 
indeed she could not believe that the silent orphan 
could interest him as much as certain other people 
whom she was aware talked very agreeably. 

Hallen was aman who kept arigid watch over his 
actions, and having scarcely recovered from a dan- 
gerous heart-wound received from one of the other 


ate Bianca, but after a severe examination of his 
past conduct, felt that it was safest for him to avoid 
the society which was becoming dangerous, since 
Bianca was not the woman whom he could regard 
as a perfect feminine model ; he therefore deter- 
mined, by a quiet retreat, to inform the General and 
his niece of his real feelings. But he soon dis- 
covered the difficulties of his situation, for the 
General pronounced him a whimsical fellow, when 
on some trifling pretext he declined invitations to 
the pleasant family-parties, which his niece knew 
so well how to contrive and carry through; and 
even the maiden herself would turn on him an anx- 
ious glance, when he evidently sought to avoid par- 
ticular intercourse with herself, although in every 
instance she could not but acknowledge he tried to 
shield her motives from the notice of others. It 
is possible that he would have declined their ac- 
quaintance altogether, had he not been attracted 
hy a strong magnet in the person of the amiable 
Camilla, whose intellectual superiority and beauti- 
ful simplicity had taken taken fast hold on his af- 
fections, and for whom he felt inclined to become 
a tutelar genius as he saw her purity exposed to 
the contact of bad example. 

The evident respect of one so noble and eleva- 
ted in character as Hallen, served to heal many 
of the wounds which Camilla received in her pain- 
ful dependence ; she felt that he sought to impart 
to her a sense of her rightful position ; the con- 
sciousness of sympathy was new and delicious to 
her yearning heart, and ere she was aware, love 
had found a home in her bosom under the disguise 
of friendship. And yet even this love partook of 
the high nature of those holy spirits who, happy 
in themselves, crave nothing more than the assu- 
rance that all are happy around them, for no thought 
but of Hallen’s bliss ever entered into her soul. 
Aware of the General’s preference, she regarded 
him as Bianca’s property, and with all the ardor 
of her young feelings, she strove, by example and 
gentle guidance, to make her companion worthy of 
the blessed fate which awaited her in becoming the 
wife of one of the noblest of men. 

Winter had come and gone, vet Bianca had not 
reached the point to which she had so long aspired ; 
she even began to suspect that the insignificant 
Camilla had become her rival, and she was not 
mistaken in her conjecture, since the Captain's 
heart, long assured of the orphan’s loftiness of 
character, only needed a small match to light its 
combustible mass into a blazing fire, and such ser- 
vice did Bianca unwittingly render, when on her 
aunt's birth-day she cast a. reproach on Hallen’s 
conduct, by comparing the short-lived flower with 
the faith of man, and conscious that he did not de- 
serve the secret taunt, he was moved, by Camilla’s 
innocent expression of her opinion, into a determi- 





sex, he dreamt not of revenging himself by idly 
winning the affections of the beautiful and passion- 
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nation of declaring his attachment towards her. 
[ To be continued.) 
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THE HOMERIC QUESTION. 


Few, even of the schulars in our new world, 
have been aware that excitement pervaded much 
of Europe in the early part of the present century, 
about the Homeric Question. Nay, we have known 
some who could read Homer right fluently in the 
original, with a lively perception of his melody 
and meaning,—who yet never heard of that ques- 
tion in all their lives. It is therefore proper to 
state, that a learned and pragmatical German, hight 
Frederick Augustus Wolf, in the latter part of the 
last century, revived and dressed up in most plau- 
sible guise a crotchet which earlier dreamers had 
started and let die—viz : that no such poet as Ho- 
MER had ever lived ; bat that the In1ap and Opys- 
sey, instead of being written by that blind bard,— 
for the honor of whose nativity seven great cities 
contended,—were the unwritten effusions of some 
score of petty minstrels, who went about the coun- 
try singing portions of them to their harps, and 
from whose lips writers took down their unjointed 
scraps,—polished, connected and arranged into two 
grand Wholes, which ever since have been held 
the master works of human genius. Whether this 
was so,—or whether the old belief was correct, in 
which Antiquity and ninety-nine hundredths of the 
moderns had concurred,—was The Homeric Ques- 
tion, 

Strange as it may seem to unsophisticated read- 
ers that any debate whatever could have been main- 
tained upon such a ground, Wolf’s learning and in- 
genuity piled up so many plausibilities in support 
of his theory, that some of the best minds were 
staggered, and many good ones convinced, Ger- 
many was agitated somewhat as the United States 
were by mesmerism a few years ago: and the com- 
motion spread into France, the Low Countries, 
Great Britain, and other European realms. The 
subject called forth more pamphlets and volumes 
than have been written upon mesmerism, the Tariff, 
a Bank of the United States, all put together. 

Wolf’s reasons may be classed ender three heads: 
1. Certain niceties of language, from which he in- 
ferred the union of different hands in the work,— 
and some hands of an age later than Homer’s: 2. 
Traits of manners, touches of style, and tones of 
thought (in the Odyssey especially), too modern for 
Homer : and 3. Such want of continuity, in the 
Illiad at least, as betokens the absence of one cre- 
ative Mind. It is not our purpose to give either a 
more detailed statement, or a detailed refutation of 
these reasons. It is hardly possible however, to for- 
bear remarking upon the surpassing boldness of the 
lastone. Judges of thesubject, critics of the high- 
est order—have been more nearly unanimous on no 
point about Homer, not even upon sublimity,—than 
in their admiration of the beautiful one-ness which 





distinguishes his Iliad. The vast variety of its in- 
cidents is so naturally woven together, and so aptly 
conduces to the main aim of the story, that not one 
of them—not even of the episodes,—can be deemed 
an excrescence. Those which do not strengthen 
and support the structure, give it grace and beau- 
ty. Its component parts are blocks from the same 
unmatched quarry, chiselled or united by the same 
unrivalled hand. The generic resemblance, yet 
boundless individual diversities, among the charac- 
ters and among the images—like the facies non 
omnibus una nec diversa tamen, of the Nereid sis- 
ters in Ovid—prove a common parentage ; as their 
sublime and beauteous lineaments prove that pa- 
rentage to be hardly less than divine. In short, 
such is the unity both of plan and of workmanship 
in the great Poem, that the German fantasy about 
its origin is almost as incredible as that the world 
was made by a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

We say no more upon the intrinsic evidences 
against Wolf’s theory ; they having been present- 
ed repeatedly to the public.* Our design is to 
adduce some extraneous proofs, which require no 
philological acumen, no depth of thought or sub- 
tilty of reasoning to marshal or to appreciate them ; 
and no more learning than a middling school-boy 
ought to have. We design to adduce notices ta- 
ken of Homer and his poems, by men and writers 
who came so soon after his reputed date that they 
could not be ignorant of the real facts of the case ; 
persons who must have known whether Homer had 
lived and had written the greatest of known poems 
or not, as well as any body now can have whether 
Shakspeare lived aud wrote Hamlet, or not. 

Let it be remembered, that no dark age came 
between the date of the Homeric Poems and that 
of the latest witnesses whom we shall cite; but 
that from the former to the latter time, the day-star 
of civilization and of letters was continually in 
the sky—lower and less bright, indeed, at first and 
at last, but always above the horizon, and always 
blazing with no mean glory. Let it be remember- 
ed, that from the age just after the appearance of 
those poems, to the age of our latest witnesses, 
there was a constantly increasing crowd of learned 
men and writers through whom a steady stream of 
tradition and History flowed down; making all the 
prominent events of the former period well known 
to the latter one: and that while there were con- 
tradictions and errors about minutia, there was no 


* Blackwood, (we think for October, November 
and December, 1841,) battles at great length and 
with Christopher North’s usual drollery, for Homer’s 
identity with the old blind bard. A recent number 
is said to have done the same. The Richmond Whig, 
lately contained an editorlal which said more in one 
quarter of a column, and said it better, than all the three 
long articles in Blackwood, against the Wolfian theory. It 
was a most spirited and forcible statement of the intrinsic 
proofs, which we but glance at. 
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possibility of mistake, as there was no contradic- | 
tion, about great occurrences. It may safely be | 
laid down as incontestible, that where a fact, in 
itself no way incredible, has been agreed on by all 
among that crowd of writers who allude to it— 
that very many of them do allude to it—and that 
not one of the whole crowd intimates a doubt as to 
the fact, or seems to have heard of any one who 
doubted it ;—it is to be taken asa truth. Such is 
the case respecting Homer, and his authorship of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. From the time of Lycur- 
gus, who flourished about 100 years after Homer, 
to the time of Longinus, who flourished about 1100 
years after him,—a period embracing all that was 
brightest in the literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome—He and his poems, and the incidents they 
immortalize, are mentioned by poets, critics, his- 
torians and orators probably a hundred times as 
often as any other group of literary topics; and 
always in a manner which betokens no more doubt 
of him, and his authorship, than of the world’s ex- 
istence. He, and his works, are spoken of in that 
matter-of-course way, in which Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and their works, are now spoken of amongst 
us. 

We begin with the latest of our witnesses : and 
as the testimony of each one is given, we desire 
the reader to ask himself, if that single testimony. 
timed as it is, would not suffice, if it stood alone, 
to prove the point in question? And whether any 
lights which modern times possess, when fifteen 
centuries more, including the long night of Gothic 
and monkish darkness, had swept away nearly all 
the monuments of ancient Literature,—can be com- 
pared with the lights which Longinus had ? 

1. Longinus, who lived in the third century after 
Christ, is our most modern witness. His work on 
The Sublime is not now by us, and we read it 
many years ago, only in Smith’s translation : but 
memory deceives us greatly, if that treatise is not, 
in the main, merely @ commentary upon Homer's 
Thad ; defining sublimity, and illustrating it, almost 
throughout, by a reference to passages in that 
Poem. If we mistake not, Longinus pays Homer 
the marked and refined compliment of calling him 
Tae Port; taking for granted that nobody could 
doubt who was meant by that appellation. 

2. Lucian (the greatest wag in all Antiquity), 
who lived in the second century, has we know not 
how many dialogues in which Homer's accounts 
of the Heathen mythology are ridiculed. Fre- 
quently, Homer is mentioned: but when he is not, 
there are clear allusions to scenes or incidents in 
his poems. The ridicule is levelled at the fables ; 
not at the poet. 

3. Plutareh, who flourished in the first century, 
in many of his “ Lives” mentions Homer—quotes 
from his poems—tells us that Lycurgus brought 


— 





lus’’—in a word, in numberless places, treats Ho- 
mer as “a fixed fact” in the history of Literature, 
and as a poet whom every knew of. 

4. Quinctilian, the great critic, and writer on 
Eloquence, contemporary with Plutarch, does due 
honor to Homer. He bestows emphatic praise on 
the two expressive words in which Antilochus an- 
nounces to Achilles the death of Patroclus—Ker- 
rat Tlarpoxdos. * Dead is Patroclus !”—[Iliad 18, v. 
20.] 

5. Cicero’s allusions to the great Poet and his 
works are too frequent to be detailed. We remem- 
ber three of them in the essay on Old Age, alone. 
Cicero was murdered 43 years before the birth of 
Christ. 

6. Horace was rather later than Cicero; dying 
8 years B. C. But we named Cicero as a witness 
first, because we meant to quote more largely from 
Horace. His mentions of Homer are peculiarly 
numerous, and striking. 

In Ode 9. Book 1V, he speaks of Homer as 
the greatest of poets— 


Non, si priores Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus, Pindarice latent, &c. 


In Ode 6, Book I, by way of magnifying his 
friend Varius, a great contemporary poet, Horace 
calls him Meoniu carminis aliti: “a bird of the 
Homeric strain.” This ode is almost filled with 
allusions to Homeric i: cidents. 
In Ode 9, Book IV, are similar allusious. 
See also distinct references to Homer’s inci- 
dents or personages, in odes 8, 10, and 15, of Book 
I; in Ode 4, of Book IT; in Ode 3 of Book III; 
and in Epodes 13, and 17. 

In Satire 10, of Book I, v. 52, he says: 


Tu nil in magno doctus reprendis Homero ? 
(Great Homer). 


In Epistle 19, of Book I, ridiculing the notion 
of Cratinus and other poets, that no mere water- 
drinker could write long-lived poetry,—Horace 
says they even made out Homer a toper : 


Laudibus arguitar vini vinosus Homerus. 


In Epist. 1, of Book II, in some avowedly hy- 
perbolical praise of Ennius, Horace caps the eli- 
max by calling him another Homer: as extrava- 
gant flatterers now a days call the objects of their 
sycophancy second Washingtons : 


Ennius et sapiens, et fortis, et alter Homerus. 


He begins Epist. 2 of B. I, by mentioning the 
writer [not writers] of the Trojan war in a very 
marked manner : 


Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declamas Rome, Preeneste relegi : 





them into Sparta from lonia, where (says Plutarch) 
they “ were preserved by the posterity of Cleophi- 





and then follows a detail of Homer's excellences. 
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The Art of Poetry abounds in references to Ho- 
mer, indeed, makes his two great poems the chief 
text from which lessons in The Art are drawn. 
We quote some of those references : 


Res geste regumque ducumque et tristia bella, 
Quo scribi possent numero, monstravit Homerus.—v. 73, 74. 


Homer’s character of Achilles alluded to, if not 
quoted, v. 120, &c. 
In v. 130, he speaks of the Iliad as one :— 


Rectiris [liacum carmen diducis in actus, 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


The beginning of the Odyssey is quoted as mas- 
terly—v. 141, with the preface, 


Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepté, &e. 


Then see the remarkable praise of Homer which 
follows. 


Again, v. 359: 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 


After doing honor to some older bards (v. 391 
to 400), Horace says, 


Post hos insignis Homerus, Tyrtceusque, &c., 401-’2. 


Now Horace flourished some 850 years after 
Homer; 1800 years nearer to him than Wolf did; 
and (as we said before) when no dark ages had in- 
tervened, to destroy or confuse the records of the 
past. 

7. Moschus lived 156, or according to some, 270 
years B.C, In his exquisite elegy on the death 
of Bion the pastoral poet, who, like Homer, was 
said to have been born on the river Meles, in 
Tonia,—he thus commemorates Homer : [We give 
a very poor English translation, in mercy to the 
printer, who might be overtasked by so much 
Greek] : 


“To thee, most sweetly purling of rivers, this 
is a second grief: this, oh Meles, is a new sorrow! 
Formerly your Homer died; that sweet mouth- 
piece of Casliope: and you (they say) mourned 
your illustrious son with many-murmuring waters, 
and filled all the sea with your voice. Now, again, 
you weep for another son, and are dissolved in . 
. sw able e a new grief. Both were dear to the 
fountains. The one drank of Hippocrene; the 
other of Arethusa. The former sang of the fair 
daughter of Tyndarus, and the mighty son of The- 
tis, and Menelaus Atrides: The latter sang not of 
wars, or tears, but of Pan,” &c. 


8. Every schoolboy knows that Alexander the 
Great, who flourished about 325 years B. C., had 
his military spirit nourished and inflamed by study- 
ing the character and exploits of Achilles, in the 
Iliad ; that he made Homer his vade mecum in his 
Persian campaigns, and honored him by carrying 
his Iliad in the precious casket taken from Darius, 
in which that monarch had carried his most costly 
jewels. 

Alexander gave perhaps a still higher tribute to 





Homer, when, speaking of an encomiast of his own, 
(Cheeribus) he said, he would rather be the Ther- 
sites of Homer, than the Achilles of Cheribus. 

9. Aristotle, Alexander’s preceptor and senior, 
in countless passages, talks of Homer as a poet, 
about whose genuineness there was no doubt in 
any mind; nay, like Homer and Longinus, makes 
him the Model Poet of the world. Aristotle was 
about 500 years after Homer: and was confessed- 
ly the most well informed man, if not the most 
comprehensive genius, of all Antiquity. 

10. Herodotus, who read his History at the 
Olympic Games 444 years B. C., says “ Homer 
and Hesiod lived about 400 years ago; not more,” 
&c. [Dr. Gillies, from whom I wrote this scrap 
about Herodotus, thinks him a century out in his 
estimate of Homer’s date; which Dr. G. places 
earlier. ] 

11. Alcibiades, that spoiled child of Athens and 
pet of Socrates, entered a school one day when 
he was a lad in his teens, and asked the teacher 
for one of Homer's works. The pedagogue an- 
swered that he had nothing of Homer's. Upon 
which Alcibiades boxed his ears! Possibly, some 
tipsy English lord (a marquis of Waterford, or 
Lord Byron—or even Brinsley Sheridan) might so 
resent a schoolmaster’s not having Shakspeare. 
And we have often been tempted thus to punish 
literary people who have not the Spectator. But 
sach a thing could happen only in regard to an au- 
thor who was “ foremost in the first rank of great- 
ness.” Alcibiades died 404 years B. C.; and 
about 450 after Homer. 

12. Anacreon has several Homeric allusions. 
We remember only his 


Aore pot dvonv ‘Ounpor, 
govins avevbe yopdns. 
Magnificently expanded by Moore, 


« Give me the harp of epic song 
Which Homer's finger thrilled along ; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing !” 


Anacreon flourished 500 years B. C., and 350 


-| or 400 after Homer. 


13. Solon, who lived about 600 B. C., is admit- 
ted (with Pisistratus) to have restored or improved 
the current edition of the Iliad and Odyssey ; into 
which it is natural that corruptions may have crept, 
as they were recited through the country by those 
travelling minstrels, whom Wolf & Co. have ex- 
alted into the authors of the strains they spoiled. 
That neither Solon nor Pisistratus found the Poems 
wholly unarranged and disjointed, is certain : for 

14. Lycurgus, who flourished, as some say 850, 
but others more probably 776 years B. C., and only 
100 after Homer, had collected his works in Jonia, 
and carried them into Peloponnesus—in an embodi- 
ed form, as we understand. Neither in the ac- 
counts which we have of what Lycurgus did, nor 
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of what Solon did with Homer, however, is there 
the slightest hint of any divided or disputed author- 
ship. Homer, and his Iliad, and his Odyssey are 
alone spoken of. 

We close our proofs here. And surely we have 
adduced enough. Whoever is not satisfied by these 
would not believe, though one arose from the dead. 
An English Prelate some time ago, by way of ban- 
ter upon sceptics about the Bible, wrote a pamphlet 
happily ironical, entitled “ Historic Doubts respec- 
ting the Existence of Napoleon Bonaparte.” It 
seems to us no exaggeration to say, that it is just 
as rational to doubt the existence of Napoleon, as, 
in the face of all the published evidences intrinsic 
and extrinsic, to doubt that (excepting perhaps 
emendations too trivial to be thought of) Homer, 
and Homer alone, was author of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. That such a doubt has been raised, and dif- 


fused among sound intellects, is a signal proof of great merit. He does not possess, it is true, that nice dis- 


both the ingenuity, and the ductility, of the human 
mind: and is a powerful plea for tolerance of dis- 
sent ; since it shews that strong understanding may 
honestly differ about questions apparently the most 


clear. It is one of ten thousand proofs, that out of and blood. Still we must admit that abstractly Mr. James 


mathematics, there is nu proposition whatsoever, 
on which a difference of opinion is just cause for 
anger, or for calling names. 
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The Life of Henry the Fourth, King of France and Navarre. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of the “ History of 
Charlemagne,” “Chivalry and the Crusades,” etc., etc. New 

‘ork: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 


1847, 


Margaret Graham, or the Reverses of Fortune. By G.P. R: self. But Mr. James has not relied altogether on his pre- 
James, Esq., author of “ Russell,” “ The Castle of Eh- vious information for the materials of the present work. 
rensten,” ** The Smuggler,” “ Beauchamp,” etc. etc. New He tells us in his Preface, that its appearance has been de- 


York: Harper 4 Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 1847. 


Two more books from the proiific pen of Mr. James, the | French Government under the superintendence of M. Ber- 
one fact, the other fiction, again exhibiting in contrast his gerde Xivrey. The result is that Mr. James has been ena- 
powers as a historian and a novelist. Mr. James has is-| bled to throw light on many subjects heretofore obscured 
sued of late years, we verily believe, as many works as|and has produced a work that will be read with interest 
any three of his contemporaries together and yet there| and profit. The most marked defect of the book is, per- 
seems no stopping of the machinery. A new work “ by | haps, a want of that lucidus ordo, which is as essential to a 


the author of the Robber” is announced as “ nearly ready” | proper unfolding of historical incident as to dramatic po- 
and before it is advertised for sale, the compositor is set- etry. 


ting up a later one. Another and another still succeeds 


How Mr. James accomplishes his manual labor is to us| in which Mr. James describes the murder of Coligny and 
quite incomprehensible. Either he must write off nis| the massacre of St. Bartholomew, that we cannot forbear 


‘copy’ in some stenographic character of singular conden 


sation or twenty amanuenses find constant employment in| “ But by this time the tocsin was ringing, the windows of 


his service. 
This wonderful facility of composition more than any 


thing else, we think, has caused Mr. James to decline in| Guise, animated by the thoughts of his father’s death, and 
popular estimation, without regard to the intrinsic merits | the thirst for vengeance against his supposed murderers, 


of his histories or his novels. These latter efforts, indeed 


have followed one another almost as rapidly as guineas | Coligni had been specially intrusted to him, and, accompa- 
from the die-press of a mint, and like the coin, though of nied by the Grand Prior and the Duke of Aumale, with a 




















































virgin gold, they seem to be only reproductions of the orig- 
inal stamp. ‘The tale usually opens, as in the novel before 
us, on some autumnal evening, when the last rays of the 
declining sun are yet gilding the horizon, and we are intro- 
duced perhaps to an interesting horseman, whose mettled 
charger spurns the ground over which he moves, or to two 
agreeable pedestrians engaged in a very communicative di- 
alogue. As the narrative progresses, we recognize the 
hero as an old acquaintance, who has figured in the eight 
and thirty chapters of a previous duodecimo, the villain 
and sub-villain are the same unmitigated scoundrels we 
have so often wished to despatch, and the heroine appears, 
for the fiftieth time, a lifeless embodiment of ideas and feel- 
ings. When the plot of the story has been, in some de- 
gree, developed, the course of true love flows on, with no 
other interruption than the moral digressions of the author, 
to the dénouement, where, with strict poetic justice, he makes 
a happy distribution of rewards and punishments, very much 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

But it would be equally unkind and unjust, on account 
of this sameness and mannerism, to deny Mr. James very 


crimination of human character and that gift of setting be- 
fore us with exactness and vraisemblance its distinctive 
forms, which constitute, in our judgment, the great charm 
of Sir Walter Scott. His figures do not stand out from 
the canvass. They are ideal existences rather than flesh 


understands 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 


even if he cannot show their bearing on individual charac- 
ter, in all their varying and wondrous combinations. Asa 
writer, too, Mr. James deserves a high rank. To a rare 
faculty of graphic description, he unites an intimate know- 
ledge of the domestic habits and customs of the countries 
where his plot is cast; a quality that adds a special in- 
terest to his historical romances, 

With no period of history is Mr. James more familiar, 
from Jong study and accurate research, than the troublous 
and stormy reign of Henry the Fourth. Many of his most 
popular novels have been founded upon its events and more 
than once before has he narrated the religious dissensions 
of the time, the turbulence of the Guises and the undaunt- 
ed courage and high-toned honor of the great monarch him- 


layed four years, in order that he might consult the “ Let- 
tres Missives” of Henry IV., recently published by the 


-| We have been so much struck with the spirited manner 
- | quoting the passage : 
the Papists, according to previous arrangement, were illu- 


-| minated with lanterns and flambeaux; and the Duke of 


,| was before the house of the Admiral. The slaughter of 
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large party of soldiers, he had hastened to the Rue de Be- 
tizy a8 soon as permission to commence the massacre was 
granted. He found Cosseins and the guard before the house, 
with matches lighted, and prepared to begin the work of 
death. The gates of the court were opened at the com- 
mand of Cosseins ; but his purpose being soon discovered, 
the door of the hotel was defended by those within, and one 
of the Swiss gnard of the King of Navarre, who had been 
left with six others to protect the Admiral, was killed at his 
post in attempting to do his duty. Six of the attendants of 
the Duke of Guise, amongst whom were Besme, a German. 
and Petrucci, an Italian, rushed up the stairs, and soon 
made their way to the chamber of Coligni, while the Duke 
and his friends remained below in the court. 


“ After an ineffectual attempt at resistance, Cornaton and 
other attached attendants of the Admiral, fled to his room, 
where they found him at prayers, and perfectly prepared for 
the fate that awaited him. On learning that the door was 
forced, Coligni commanded all present to leave him, and 
provide, if possible, for their own safety. Three escaped, 
but the rest were picked off Ly the arquebusiers, as they 
attempted to fly over the roofs of the neighboring houses. 

“The first of the assassins who entered the chamber of 
the wounded man was the German Besme, who had been 
page to the Duke of Guise, and, advancing upon Coligni, 
he held his sword to the victim’s breast, demanding, * Art 
thou the Admiral?’ ‘Iam,’ replied Coligni, with perfect 
calmness: ‘Young man, thou shouldst respect my gray 
hairs—nevertheless, thou canst abridge my life but little.’ 
At those words, Besme plunged his sword into the Admi- 
ral’s bosom, and then aimed a blow at his head, whilst the 
rest dispatched him with repeated wounds. 


“The Duke of Guise, eager to hear that the enemy of 
his house was no more, called from the court below, to in- 
quire if the deed were done; and on Besme replying that 
the Admiral was slain, the Duke ordered him to throw the 
body down from the window; adding, ‘Monsieur d’An- 
gouléme will not believe it till he sees him.” The unhappy 
Coligni, dead or dying, was then raised by Besme and Sar- 
labous and cast down into the court below, where the Duke 
of Guise wiped his bloody face with a handkerchief, that 
he might see the features. Then, as he recognized the man 
he hated, he spurned the corpse with his foot, little dream- 
ing that, ere many years had passed, the cruel and deceitful 
Prince, who, more than any other, had urged the horrible 
deed he had just committed, would treat his own dead body 
with the same indignity. 

“ Leaving the house of the Admiral, Guise hurries on to 
new acts of butchery ; exclaiming to the soldiers who fol- 
lowed him, ‘ Courage, comrades, we have begun well! On 
to the others! The King commands it!’ By this time the 
tiger spirit of a Parisian mob was let loose; the streets 
were filled with armed multitudes eager for blood; the 
marked houses of the Protestants were broken open; the 
unhappy inhabitants starting from their beds at the sound 
of the demon-like shouts, which were rising round them, 
were murdered without resistance ; neither age nor sex was 
spared ; the unoffending child, the defenceless woman, and 
the impotent old man, were slaughtered without merey ; 
virtue, and learning, and wisdom, proved no safeguard, and 
all the fierce passions of our depraved nature, unchained in 
the horrible anarchy, sated themselves with crimes too fear- 
ful to be told. Catholics murdered Catholics, the heir slew 
the long-lived possessor, the adulterer dispatched the hus- 
band of his paramour, the enemy murdered his foe in his 
bed ; and all who did not bear the mark of Popery were 
slaughtered without question ; while the chiefs of this dread- 
ful conspiracy ran through the streets, at the head of their 
armed followers, exclaiming, ‘ Kill! kill!’ 

“+ More blood! more blood !’ cried Tavannes ; ‘ bleeding 








is as good in summer as in spring.’ Horrible jests were 
thus mingled with the shouts and cries of the murderers, 
and the groans and screams of their victims; and still the 
bells of the churches tolled aloud, proclaiming, iu the in- 
fernal spirit of persecution, ‘More blood! more blood!’ 
From the windows, from the doors, were cast forth the 
corpses of the murdered Protestants, and the gutters of 
Paris, in the month of August, literally flowed with the 
blood of many of the noblest and most virtuous men in 
France.” 

The work is published in four parts, of which we have 
received the first two from Messrs. Drinker & Morris. 


An Essay on the Life and Writings of Edmund Spenser with 
a special exposition of the Fairy Queen. By John S. Hart, 
A. M., Principal of the Philadelphia High School. Wi- 
ley g¢ Putnam. New York and London. 1847. 


It is refreshing in this day of Della Cruscan folly and 
German mysticism to turn again to the pure fountain of 
English verse. To the author of the Fairy Queen are we 
indebted, not for the invention, but for the perfection of 
that measure, which in honor of his genius, has been known 
ever since as the “ Spenserian stanza.” It is the same in 
which Childe Harold is written, and is considered by all 
our best writers as the most convenient measure which the 
English poet can adopt for the full development of his lofti- 
er thoughts. But we value the Fairy Queen less for its 
metre than for its poetic beauties, and above all its great 
moral and intellectual truths. Its beautiful allegory is in 
verse what the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is in prose—and its 
careful study will teach the prurient poetasters of the pres- 
ent day that perfect beauty and true sublimity dwell alone 
in the walks of morality and virtue. 

This volume contains a life of Spenser, in which is beau- 
tifully pourtrayed the development of those powers which 
at last in their rich harvest, yielded one of the noblest po- 
ems of the English language. But that life was closed in 
darkness and sorrow. There is too much reason to be- 
lieve that, in the quaint language of one of his earlier biog- 
raphers, ‘‘he died from lack of bread.” And yet Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney and the Earl of Leicester were his friends, and 
he was buried near Chaucer in Westminster Abbey! 


“Oh it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 
And spirits so mean in the great and high-born ; 
To think what a long line of titles may follow 
The relics of him who died friendless and lorn !” 


We commend this work to our readers as one to which 
they will retarn with * ever fresh delight.” 

Its typography and outward execution sustain the high 
character which Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have establish- 
ed. It may be had of J. W. Randolph & Co. 





Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger, or an Excursion through 
Treland in 1844 and 1845. For the purpose of personally 
investigating the condition of the Poor. By A. Nicholson. 
New-York: Baker and Scribner, 145 Nassau St. and 36 
Park Row. 1847. 


In one of those exquisite ballads which have transmitted 
to other lends the * melodies” of Erin, long since the harp 
of Tara has been hushed, Mr. Moore tells a pretty story of 
a young lady of great beauty, adorned with jewels and a 
costly dress, who undertook a journey alone, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other with a wand only in her hand, 
at the top of which was a ring of great value, and who was 
protected from insult and robbery by the honor, virtue and 
religion of the inhabitants. In the little book before us we 
have the simple narrative of a lady who has performed a 
similar expedition, (barring the jewelry,) for the benificent 
purpose indicated in the title-page, and has met with a like 
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respectful welcome in the green isle of the ocean. But a 
sad change has come o’er this verdant country, since the 
days of the great Brien, and Our author has heard instead 
of the merry laugh and the blithesome carol of a contented 
people, the moans of anguish, the cries of starving millions, 
and every note of * the still sad music of humanity.” She 
has gone mostly on foot, unattended, in all weathers, to the 
haunts of disease and penury to succor the distressed. She 
has iodged in the huts of poor men and fed upon the “ pra- 
ties” of the peasant, where praties were to be had, and she 
has written down her adventures on this errand of mercy 
with a trathful naive air that we like especially. Some pas- 
sages there are, perhaps, too bluntly told for the fastidious 
ear, but to those who look at the spirit, the meaning of the 
book, they can give no offence. Unlike all her predeces- 
sors who have written of Ireland, our author gives no fan- 
tastic discriptions of old ruins or decayed castles, no le- 
gends or chronicles of eld, nor does she enliven her pages 
with the Mickey-Free-alities of the Irish novelist, or the 
coquetry of that bewitching damsel 


“ Who lives on the hanks of Killarney.” 
Still there is no lack of mirthful incident, and the book 
overflows with that genuine humor which is characteristic 
of Paddy ; that merriment, “ which,” a native assured her, 


“begins with his christening, and ends only when he is well 
waked.” 





Leaflets of Memory: an Illuminated Annual for MDCCCXLVIII. 
Edited by Reynell Coates, M. D. Philadelphia: E. H. 
Butler G& Co. 1848. 


Friendship’s Offering: a Christmas, New Year, and Birth- 
day Present for 1848. Boston: Philips 4- Sampson. 1848. 


Christmas Blossoms and New Year's Wreath for 1848. By 
Uncle Thomas. Boston: Philips ¢ Sampson. 1848. 


Christian Keepsake for 1848: Philad. Brown, Hays ¢ Co. 


Annuals are frequently looked upon as mere bubbles 
upon the surface of literature, as evanescent as brilliant, 
and when the festive holiday of their presentation passes 
by, they are generally consigned to the oblivion of last year. 
With many of these showy volumes, this is a very judicious 
disposition to make of them, while others deserve a kind- 
lier regard and, after the short-lived glory of the centre- 
table, should have “standing room” on the shelf of the li- 
brary. They subserve an useful purpose in indicating the 
progress of the art of embellishment and latterly the en- 
gravings of the betterclass of annuals have been decidedly 
good. Of those now before us, three have been published 
regularly for several years and stand deservedly high in 
public favor. The “ Leaflets of Memory” is a beautiful 
volume, printed on the best paper in the best manner, and 
would be a most appropriate present for ‘‘merrie Christ- 
mas.” The engravings are mostly copies of foreign prints, 
executed in astyle which we do not admire, and constitute, 
we think, the least attractive feature of the book. The il- 
laminations, however, are exquisite. The literary con- 
tents consist of selections from the best authors in Eng- 


The Boy’s Treasury of Sports, Pastimes and Recreations. 
With nearly four hundred engravings. Designed by Wil- 
liams and engraved by Gilbert. First American Edition. 
Philadelphia: Lee 4 Blanchard. 1847. 


We can look back to the day when we should have con- 
sidered this little book not only a work of art creditable 
alike to the printer and engraver, but an important acces- 
sion to American literature. We could have studied con 
amore all its suggestions and doubtless we should have been 
better able to form a correct estimate of its merits. On 
turning over the leaves, we find very excellent descriptions 
of the out-of-door sports we used to engage in, with life- 
like illustrations of cricket, archery, kite-flying, riding and 
fencing and a dissertation on angling, which cannot fail to 
entertain the follower of “honest old Isaack,” who goes 
out with hook and line 


“To lure with gaudy bait the glittering brood.” 


Appended to the book, is a well-arranged and convenient 
index, by which the reader can refer readily to any sport 
of the compendium. We congratulate the rising genera- 
tion on the appearance of the “ Treasury.” We have re- 
ceived it through J. W. Randolph & Co. 


The Boys Autumn Book, with thirty-six illustrations. By 
Thomas Miller, Author of ‘Rural Sketches,” dc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the 
year,” and with them the russet tinge of the forest, the ru- 
ral sports of the season and the annual gathering in of the 
falling chesnuts. In this beautiful little volume, (which is 
published at the very moderate price of thirty-seven-and-a- 
half cents,) we have a delightful narrative of autumnal 
customs and country amusements among the boys, the in- 
terest of which is heightened by spirited woodcuts of fine 
execution. For sale by Drinker and Morris. 

Tue Poetican Works or Lorp Bryson. Completein 
one volume. Collected and arranged with I!lustrative 
Notes by Moore, Jeffrey, Walter Scott, Bishop Heber, 
&c., &c., &c. With a portrait and view of Newstead 
Abbey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1847. pp. 829. 


Thanks to the good taste and judgment of the Appletons, 
we have, at last, what has long been a desideratum in lit- 
erature, a complete American edition of the works of Lord 
Byron. This beautiful volume is commendable alike for 
the style of its letter-press and the excellent arrangement 
of the poems, and we take great pleasure in noticing it as 
a book for the library. The portrait of the poet in the 
frontispiece is a gem. Of the numberless pictures of his 
lordship’s head, which painters loved to copy and sculptors 
took for a model, we have never seen one in which the 
burin of the engraver has so skilfully drawn our ideal like- 
ness. It is just as we can imagine him—strikingly hand- 
some and intellectual. 

To say anything, at this late day, of the merits of By- 
ron’s brilliant productions, would be altogether a work of 


land and America, Morier, Leitch Ritchie, the Delta of | supererogation, but we may remark, with reference to the 


Blackwood, Willis, Mrs. Ellet, T. K. Hervey. Mrs. Si- 
gourney, &c. &c. 

The design of the Keepsake has been to present the 
leading truths of the Christian religion in the various 
forms of prose and verse, cautiously excluding, at the same 
time, everything of a sectarian bias. This has been most 
gracefully done by many of our favorite writers, among 
whom we notice Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Rev. Dr- W. B. 
Sprague, Mrs. H. B. Stowe and Rev. Dr. Tyng. These 
annuals will be found at the Bookstore of Drinker & Mor- 


present volume, that we find in it several poems which 
we do not remember to have seen before ; while the copi- 
ous notes it contains from the hands of cotemporaneous 
authors, present a very readable account of the state of 
letters at the beginning of the present century. In this 
connection, we must be permitted to regret that certain 
other passages of rather questionable propriety, hitherto 
omitted from the poems, have been supplied by the compi- 
ler. 

Again we say that the efforts of the Messrs. Appleton to 





ns, 


furnish the public with an uniform edition of the modern 
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A Few Plain Words at Parting: By the late Editor. 
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English Poets, as seen in their former exquisite copies of 
Moore and Southey and the volume now before us, are 
worthy of all praise. We hope they will persevere in the 
enterprise. This book has reacbed us through Drinker and 
Morris. 


‘H MAXH AOANATOS. An Address delivered be- 
fore the Literary Societies of Randolph Macon College, June 
1847. By Charles F. Deems, Professor in the University 
of North Carolina. Published by the Washington Literary 

ociety. Philadelphia: Sorin and Ball. 1847. 


In the brief space of 27 pages, Professor Deems embo- 
dies many noble truths and lofty sentiments, which we are 
glad to see the students of Randolph Macon College are 
determined to preserve. We had marked out several for- 
cible passages to lay before our readers, but want of room 
forbids a quotation of them. We are sorry to observe, 
however, several grammaticisms and blemishes of style, 
which convince us that the Address must have been very 
hastily composed, On page 19, we notice the following 
sentence. (The Italics are our own.) “ Spending four 
years at the seat of a college and going mechanically 
through a set of text-books and taking a diploma, are not 
education ; and men of good common sense cannot be per- 
suaded that it is,” &c. 

But de minimis non, &c. The Address is well printed 
and is prefaced by Lord Bacon’s * Students Prayer.” 





The Literary World. A Gazette for Authors, Readers and 
Publishers. New-York. 

We have only to remind our readers of what they al- 
ready know, that this Gazette is edited by Charles Fenno 
Hoffman Esq., to justify the assertion that it is one of the 
best publications in America. The Reviews of new books 
are always just and sound, informed with a delicate appre- 
ciation of excellence and characterized by manly candor and 
honest independence. The critic pronounces upon all 
works submitted to his consideration with rigorous impar- 
tiality—Jove judicat equo—bestowing praise or censure as 
the subject demands. A recent number, in a critical notice 
of Mr. Simms’ * Views and Reviews,” makes some well- 
timed reflections upon Southern Literature, to which, in 
the main, we yield assent. Upon one point, however, we 
beg to correct the writer. Io speaking of our literati of 
**settled reputation and undoubted talent,” it asserts that 
the list “ comprises no other names than those of Leyaré, 
Simms, Tucker, Coke, (query, P. P. Cooke) and Wilde.” 
The list, we submit, is mach longer and should include, 
among others, the names of Holmes, A. B. Meek, two other 
Tuckers, Longstreet, Charlton, Heath, Howison, &c. The 
writer forgets too that the Hon. W. C. Rives occupies a 
distinguished position among American writers, and has pro- 
duced several dissertations worthy of the pen of Sir James 
Macintosh. If we are peimitted to refer to writers, long 
since removed from among us, we turn to Munford, the 
translator of the Iliad and the clara et venerabilia nomina, 
William Wirt and John Marshall. 

The same number of the Literary World, to which we have 
adverted, contains a graceful little poem by Tupper, enti- 
tled ** Venus,” in answer to Longfellow’s ** Mars.” 


A FEW PLAIN WORDS AT PARTING, 
BY THE LATE EDITOR. 


In August, 1843, we assumed the Editorial chair of the 
Messenger. Sucha position had, before this, appeared to us 
to possess many advantages and attractions ; and even when 
there was no expectation of onrever attaining it, more than 
once had we expressed the wish for that which we have oc- 
cupied for the last four years. 

It was with alacrity and delight, therefore, that we enter- 
ed upon the discharge of our new duties. Notwithstand- 
ing the known jealousy of the Law, and the stern exac- 
tions of business in our as yet too practical country, we en- 
deavored to reconcile their claims with the more delightful 
pursuits of Literature. In our opening address to the pat- 
rons of the work, it was announced that we would continue 
the practice of Law; and thus between it and the Messen- 
ger have four years passed pleasantly away, and, we trust, 
not without leaving some record of good in their rapid 
flight. 








But here, we were arrested in our career by the unsoli- 
cited and unexpected invitation of the Trustees of the * Vir- 
ginia Female Institute,” at Staunton totake charge of their 
Institution, which they wished to make one of high charac- 
terand wide influence. The position of Principal in such 
an Institution was different from any that we had contem- 
plated ; but its usefulness and great responsibility, with the 
flattering inducements held out by the Trustees, entitled it 
to serious consideration. 

Hitherto either a professorship in some important and well 
established Literary Institution, or the exclusive practice 
of the Law, had been regarded by us as the only occupa 
tion for which the Messenger should be given up. But af- 
ter the best reflection we could bestow upon the subject, 
we resolved to change plans and aspirations,—at least for 
the present,—and remove to Staunton. 

Education is the great want of our country, as it is the 
best safeguard of the rights and interests of a free people ; 
and especially is this true of the education of females, who, 
as the mothers, are to be the most influential teachers of 
succeeding generations. Every female Institution is a Nor- 
mal School, whose pupils are sure to become the teachers 
of those who must inevitably receive from them their hue 
of character and their cast of thought. But whilst other 
professions are overcrowded, that of teaching, which should 
certainly rank as one of the “ learned professions,” is too 
often left to inferior agents; and many, who should act 
more wisely, commit the minds, hearts and immortal souls 
of their children to the care and training of persons who 
would not come half way up to their standard for a lawyer, 
a doctor, or a divine. And then, as a natural consequence, 
they feel themselves above the “ poor schoolmaster.” We 
have not so learned to estimate the value and importance 
of this mighty moral instrumentality ; and now that we are 
about to wield somewhat of its influence, we almost shrink 
from the solemn responsibility. But our trust is not in 
ourselves, but in dependence upon Him, by whose heaven- 
ly light we shal! seek to be guided. 

The “ Virginia Female Institute” was incorporated a few 
years since, with power to raise a Capital of thirty thous- 
and dollars. A good part of this sum has been obtained by 
donations and subscriptions to the stock ; and a large, hand- 
some and commodious edifice has been erected. The In- 
stitution will be under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church, to which our decided preferences have long been 
given ; but without bigotry or illiberality. In it, edacation 
will be conducted upon sound religious principles; and if 
there has been any thing in the manner in which we have 
edited the Messenger that has gained the applause and in- 
spired the confidence of our patrons, we would invoke their 
patronage in our new enterprise, into which we shall carry 
the same leading principles which have guided us in editing 
the Messenger. 

In taking our reluctant leave of the Messenger, we de- 
sire to tender to its patrons, its contributors, and the gene- 
rous editorial corps who have so liberally aided it by their 
flattering notices, our hearty thanks and cordial good wish- 
es, and to bid them an affectionate adieu. 

If there are any who have been induced to take the work 
by personal kindness to us, we ask them to extend their 
confidence and support to our enterprising successor, who 
will soon prove himself worthy of them. Well endowed 
by nature, having enjoyed the advantages of the best col- 
legiate education, fond of Literature, acquainted with its 
best authors, accustomed to the use of his pen, and quite 
enthusiastic in his devotion to the Messenger, he bids fair 
to raise it above its present high and honorable position ; 
and we hope to enjoy the pleasure,—for it would be a plea- 
sure,—of seeing the light which we have endeavored to 
shed from its pages eclipsed hy his more brilliant appearing. 

Richmond, October 25th. 
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